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Community Drama Publications 


Covey THevrre iN tak ReeREATION Now Aue Tocetner (MP 414) 
rocRkAM. The (P63) ieee \ festival of fellowship. 
: undamental essentials of organization, 


Ceguenperene financing objective and per- PLANNING AND Propt cine A Loc Al Pag. 


connie] KANT (P46)... sieshannanbgannees 
Suggestions for several types of formal 
Day ar Novrmcuav. A CWP 13) WD and informal pageants. 
Festival on the Robin Hood theme for 


large groups of children 


Pray Propuction Mave Easy. 


| 


5 S 3 (P lat , ; ; 
sy STUNTS AND Skits (P 169) ducer: includes pantomimes, skits and 
Sixteen brief stunts and skits of various very short plays. 


type +, Casyv to produce 


SILVER BELLS AND CocKLE SHELLS 
NTERTAINVIENT STUNTS (P 182) . , . 
ht soatnie , Seven plays and a pageant for children. 
Suitable for banquets and = commounity 
al hae ritive 
Six More Draviatic Stunts (P 87) 
Re ulre few properties and easily im ro- 
How ro Propice «4 Pray I iti 
; vised costumes. 
Steps in play production from choosing 
the play to the final check-up, with sug- 
; ; « « »> 199 
gestions for make-up, costuming. lighting IX New Dramatic Stunts (P 122) 


and scener’ More of the same. 


‘ “\ ~ " . . ”" 
InvorwaL Drawatics (P 100)... eee st PUNTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Leadership techniques for introducing Dozens of skits and stunts of various types. 


dramatics in the playground program, 
THREE SrTuntrs ror Recreation Procranus 


, 
INEXPENSIVE COSTL MES) FOR Pays, FeESTI (P 18h) 


vars «wp Pacreangs (MP 4b) 9! Two are audience-participation stunts; 

How to make them, materials to use. how the third is a comedy pantomime, 

foo costume i play 

Le Frou tuk Doorster or THE OreHaAN 

— se Lex VMenonms Packant (P 58)........ .2: Gens’ s Tesumrnt (P TGR) ......00..0csccccesaseccesee 
an be adapted for use in any community. A mock-melodrama in one act. 
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PUT NEW FUN AND NEW LIFE IN YOUR CRAFTSTRIP 
PROGRAM WITH REXLACE PRODUCTS 


Single sheet instructions are available at’ low 


cost on all of the articles illustrated above. 


Send the coupon for free samples and com- 


plete catalog. 


And look into Rexlace. You'll find it as new 
and refreshing as the above projects. Give the 
lanyards a back seat this year — they are hard 
for both campers and instructors. All of the 


above articles are easier, more fun and more 
useful. 


Rexlace is made from solid plastic. Its slight 
stretch makes it work easily and smartly. It 
keeps its “just-made” look indefinitely — no 
coating to wear off and no cotton core to be- 
come exposed, frayed and soiled. Rexlace can 
be washed with a touch of soap and water 
without losing its gloss. 


Send in the coupon for complete information and samples of instructions, 
also a complimentary copy of “101 Uses for Craftstrip’ by Cy Vaughn. 


WEST ACTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


1954 


THE REX CORPORATION West Acton, Massachusetts 


Please send me without obligation 
SINGLE SHEET INSTRUCTIONS 
101 USES FOR CRAFTSTRIP 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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COMBINATION 


It’s a space saver! It’s a money-saver, too! 


Yes, here’s a Playground Combination Set that has been care- 
fully planned to solve the problem of limited space. Small 
playgrounds can install the Porter No. 38, and still provide 
a wide variety of healthful exercise and fun for the children. 

Look at all the apparatus this one unit affords! Two Stand- 
ard See-Saws, one Horizontal Bar, two Swings, a Pair of 
Flying Rings, one Trapeze, and one 16-ft. Porter Safety Slide 
anil > ()- 2g > at ‘ , i7e ‘ ide 

plus the sturdy 10-ft. steel frame that’s galvanized inside WRITE FOR THE NEWEST 
and out and held rigidly together for years and years with CATALOG OF PORTER 
Tested Malleabie Iron fittings of exclusive Porter design. ENGINEERED 
The No. 48 Combination Set has price appeal, too. Write for 

‘ , PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

the attractively low figure, and complete specifications. Im- 


mediate delivery! 


HEce. 6. CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive MAKERS OF THE wortD-ramous JUNGLEGYM* onal 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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Our special annual Playground Issue appears in 
May this year. Designed to be of help to planning Childven’s Zoo 
groups. it will earry articles about playground pro- 
grams and problems. Among them dont miss the 
story of « wpe riment il work being done in the Hay- 
ward Area in California; that of the clever and very Recreation Center for the Cerebral Palsied : 
modern pageant: produced in Austin, Pexas: and Basketball Comes to Hospital Patients Jay Archer 
the how-to” to make an appraisal of your summer 
playground program. With Musie Week coming 
along next month you will want to read of the in- ADMINISTRATION 
spiring musical program “Singing City.” by Nettie lron-Range Training Institute (Personnel) Robert Horney 
Mae Merritt Phe series of articles, “Planning Ree- 
reation for the Modern City.” by top) planning 
experts, will be completed in this issue—with the Citizen Participation . 
last half of Mr. John P. Howard's article on “plan Outdoor Art Show , Edna W. Bachrach 
preparation Phe series will be issued in reprint 
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Speaking of 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Ww" SHOULD we teach children to 
play? Can play be supervised? 
Last January in Washington these ques- 
tions were seriously debated in Con- 
gress and an appropriation for play- 
grounds was defeated on the ground 
that supervised play was unnatural, that 
you could not teach children to play. I 
was told that one of the distinguished 
gentlemen said, “You might as well try 
to teach fishes to swim as children to 
play 
He was right-—-so far as he under- 
stood what he was talking about. I have 
much sympathy with those who note how 
far in our attempt to educate the child 
we have taken from him his initiative. 
who object to further encroachment 
upon the sacred domain of childhood. 
But the records of that debate show an 
entire lack of comprehension and much 
ignorance of the whole question. Of all 
things. the advocate of supervised play 
is trying to restore initiative to the 


child. 


advocates supervision. Would the gen- 


Phat is just the reason why he 
tleman advocate that a mother should 
not supervise the appetites of her chil 
dren. or their hours of sleep? Play has 
always been supervised, has always 
been taught. A bird is taught its song 
by those of its kind. A school boy reared 
a young robin and taught it to whistle. 
It never once gave the call of a robin. 

\ kingfisher teaches its young to fish. 
a cat plays with her kittens. Hands off 
the play instinet? Did the child or the 
mother originate “This little pig went 
to market” and the scores of mother 
plays that have been common to. all 
races and all times? 

Did a boy ever play baseball who was 
one? A 
more inherits the game of baseball than 


What a 


boy does inherit is an instinct for throw- 


1 
not taught by some boy no 


he inherits the Lord’s Prayer. 
ing just as a bird inherits the instinct 
for singing but not the song. When this 
instinct is not supervised, what hap- 
pens? Some Pittsburgh boys were ar- 
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EDITORIAL 








A voice from the past makes us wonder; have chil- 
dren changed so much? The following remarks, as 
pertinent today as ever, are excerpeted from “Why 
Teach a Child to Play.” by George E. Johnson, Pro- 
ceedings Third Annual Playground Congress, 1909. 


rested and brought to the juvenile 
court. They had thrown stones at mov- 
ing passenger cars in the ravine below 
them. In common with other boys they 
had the instinet for throwing. but it was 
not supervised, 

Little Tim appeared in our juvenile 
court for stealing apples. He was warn 
ed, and let go, but returned again and 
again. In despair the probation officer 
said, “Now, Tim. tell me honest. why do 
you steal these apples? Do you get so 
hungry for them that you just can’t help 
“?” 
hung his head a moment and then said. 


“Why. I don't care much about eating 


The boy looked a little surprised. 


have old 
And 


why not? Thousands of generations of 


‘em. but it is such fun to 


Smudge chase me.” Chase him! 


boys before him have been chasing 
some real or fancied good or fleeing 
some real or fancied evil. There was 
another boy whose instinet for the chase 
was supervised. Tag. hill dill, prisoner's 
base, and finally football were taught 
him. and one day in a stadium with 
twenty-five thousand people rising in 
enthusiasm to their feet he carried the 
ball for a gain of fifty yards down a 
protected field. The love ol chase born 
in Tim was the same as in the othet 
but the one was supervised and the 
other not. 

No case evet appeared in the Pitts 
burgh juvenile court or any other juve 
nile court in which the act committed 
was not prompted wholly or in part by 
some impulse which under other rela- 
tions and other associations could not 


be both right and desirable. 


The police and criminal courts are 


full of cases of misdirected rivalry and 


competition, the right) expression of 


which has meant so much to the world. 
Boy gangs stoning and knifing each 
other is unsupervised rivalry play, or- 
ganized games the supervised, There is 
hardly anything finer in the social rela 
tions of men than the spirit of true 
sportsmanship that despises an unmerit 
ed advantage and that is master of vie 
tory and of defeat. Chivalry developed 
with the tournament and the joust. 

that 


teaches, that a part of teaching a fish to 


Is it not true environment 


swim is to give it an opportunity to 
swim’? A part of teaching a child to play 
is giving him an opportunity to play. 
From down deep in the child come the 
age-old, unceasing calls for him to be 
something, to do something. No great 
mind, no great character, ever blessed 
the race who did not lay the foundations 
of his individuality, his might and his 
worth in answering: to those deep calls 
of his nature. 

Why teach a child to play ? One might 
as well ask why teach a child at all. 
Play 


Spec les and races have advanced pro 


was the mother of education. 
portionately as they have played. Nay! 
as they have taught play. With what per- 
fectly 


does play still lead the young ¢ hild unto 


adapted and entrancing steps 
knowledge and efficiency! And when 
finally he is taken into the school. his 
education is effective proportionately as 
it 


the great stream of humanity, which 


gathers inspiration and force from 
vastly more than the individual himself 
determines the issues of each individual 
life. 


wise is to fly in the face of the immuta. 


To try to educate children other 


ble purpose of God himself, which he 
has revealed to us in the story of evo- 


lution. 








FOR STORIES, articles and 


interest for the 


> Deapiins 


other special 


items of 
f RECREATION 


would like to 


community 


school-recreation issuer 

magazine is May 14. We 
have: sper ific examples of 
welivi 


facil 


receiving pet 


“ hool coop ration af program 
lies, leadership planning, use of 


We would appreciate 


ideas for noon hour or recess 


ties. 
ichivilies; 
ice is for 


We 


uccessful ex 


stories of school-roor parties 


proms other teen-age 
would like to hear about 
reation to reduce 


f school 


reation-trained 


proprains 


periments in using ree 


vandalism: instances recrea 


tion in charge of a re 


professional le vider ol iy 


school-recreation program under such 


leadership. We would like to hear from 
Some expert need person on the cooper 
ation of school and community in pre 
senting creative ind cultural recreation 
activities, and on the close rel tionship 
ition and 


ana id ill edu 


this to the 


of recreation 
the implication recrea 
tion leader 

D> The MERITS OF LAMINATED BATS are 
three-man committee 
ional baseball 
New York 


years the 


heing tested by a 
named by the prote 
leagues, according to the 

12. kor 


ré lied on the 


Times of February 
professional teams have 
solid-wood bats The rules committee 
recently adopted in amendment to ap 
prove the experimental use of laminated 
bats in LO54, but each bat 
have prior approval of the committee. 
If the bats prove to have greater dura 


re duc ed, 


used must 


bility, baseball costs can be 


especially for amateur clubs 


“school 
and sand-lotters.” 

> Bic-TiMeE ATHLETIC SPORTS were at 
tacked by the Educational Policies Com 
mission at the eightieth annual conven 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators, in February. 
According to their re port, based on a 
three-year school athletic pro- 
grams should be “planned to benefit all 


study, 


the pupils and not a few star athletes or 


a sports-interested community.” It con 


demned all games that turn schoolboy 


198 








games into public spectacles and teen 
age players into privileged persons. 
The further 
that the costs of school’s athletic pro- 
gram should come from general funds 


COTDIDISSIONn proposed 


and not from gate receipts, These and 
many others of their recommendations, 
if carried out, would drastically change 
the nature of school sports in this nation. 


PRAINING 
other 


D> A DIVERSIFICATION O1 OP- 
PORTUNITIES for 
professional workers with exceptional 
1954 Sum- 


mer Session Program in Spec ial Eduea- 


teachers. and 


children, characterizes the 


tion offered by Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. Professional 


paration leading to advanced degrees 


pre- 


and diplomas will he offered in the fol- 
lowing areas: The Mentally Retarded. 
the Physically Handicapped, the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, and Audiology. 
In addition, a number of general 
courses in the field will be open to spe- 
cialists and non-specialists, Provision 
is made for mature students desiring 
professional preparation without ma 
degrees or 


triculation for graduate 


diplomas. 


> Tite RESUME OF THE TEEN-AGE STUDY 
conducted in Schenectady, published in 
the January issue of RECREATION under 
the tithe “Recreational Interests and 
Needs of High School Youth,” proved 
to be of interest to the press al large. In 
so far as we know it has been comment- 
ed upon by the New York Times, the 
Peoria, Illinois Star, and the Pittsburgh 


Press. 


> Tue report! OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STATISTICS FOR PuBLIC RECREATION is 
now ready. An article about the study. 
entitled “Better Service Records.” by 
James S. Stevens of Greenwich, will ap- 
pear in the June issue of RECREATION, 


5 FLORIDA PROVES TO BE ANOTHER state 
holding a conference featuring swim- 
National 


from the Recreation 


$.50 


Available 


Association. 


The 


proceedings of an intensive. two-day 


ming pools and bathing beaches. 


meeting on these subjects. held in March 
1953 and sponsored by The College of 
Florida. 


Engineering, University of 


have just been published. 


> Tue Norra Carouina State Rec- 
REATION COMMISSION, under the leader- 
ship of Ralph Andrews, its director, has 
initiated a special program in coopera- 
tion with the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and local recreation executives 
in eastern North Carolina to develop 
off hase 
service personnel and their dependents 
stationed in that section of the state. 
Phere are probably close to 100,000 sol- 
diers, airmen and marines in the area. 


recreation opportunities for 


> SuppLy or “THe Guipe To FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE PUBLICATIONS ON RECREA- 
PION,” put out by the National Recrea- 
tion Association and distributed with 
the December 1953 issue of the Defense 
Recreation Bulletin, is now down to a 
handful of copies. Correspondence from 
many of the manufacturers indicates 
that they have been quite overwhelmed 
by the number of inquiries received as 
a result of this listing. 


> Lack OF COMMUNITY MARINAS is one 
of the hig drawbacks to even greater ex- 
pansion of recreation boating. accord- 
ing to the National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers. In a 
hooklet. The Modern 


with the subject they say 


Varina’ dealing 
on the 
waterways of the nation. towns and vil 
lages are losing visitors for want of ade- 
quate dor king fac ilities. Here Is a loss 
of fun-loving. enthusiastic. boat-own- 
ing vacationers eager to stop over and 


buy products and services.” 


> CONSOLIDATIONS OF RECREATION AND 
PARK FUNCTIONS were affected in twelve 
communities during the past year, and 
were pending in sixteen, according to 
annual reports of National Recreation 
\ssociation district representatives. One 
of them stated, “It is quite apparent that 
most of the very small cities look upon 
a recreation department to include the 
development administration — of 
parks. ... Many of these departments 


and 


no longer include the word ‘parks’ al- 
though it is apparent that parks are a 
part of the departmental operation.” 

Niagara Falls, New York, dissolved 
its combined park and recreation de- 
partment, placing the park functions in 
the Department of Public Works and 
retaining recreation as a separate de- 
partment. 


Available from the NAEBM, 420 Lexing 
ton Avenue, New York 17, for $1.00. 
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RYAN’S H. & R. 
PLAYGROUND 


* Force Feed— 
“@ % Easy to fill and 
operate. 
SAVES TIME AND 


~*~ DRY LINE MARKERS 
MATERIAL 


ACCLAIMED AT THE N.C.A.A. 
Instant Shutoff— 

% No Brushes or 
R r n four other models 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 
~~ 50 Ibs. capacity 
Screens to clog. 
H. G R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF 





CRAFT 


FREC- CATALOG. 


120 PAGES... Complete 

Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 

signs, Instruction Book 

from America’s Most ¢ 

plete Stock. Includes 

Leather Craft, Glove Mak. ja 

ing, Lamp Shades, Metal K23N*) 
Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest 

Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW.. 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 
5626-R Telegraph Ave. @ Oakland 9, Calif. 











FOR CATALOG WRITE: 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
1600 East 25th Street 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
Sirs: 

Just read Mr. Prendergast’s very ex 
cellent Delin 
quency” in the February RECREATION. 

Without in anyway 
fact or sidestepping the issue with its 


editorial on “Juvenile 


condoning the 


very close relationship to our work (ree 
reation), more emphasis, as he has sug 
gested, should be placed upon the 
ninety-seven per cent of happy children 
who est ape delinque me and live a no;r 
mal life. 

It is unfortunate that in many of our 
news items the abnormal instead of the 
normal is emphasized. There is no 
question but that the undue emphasis on 
delinquene y is having an evil effect on 


certain types of our youth 


The « hallenge tloour recreation move 


ment is contained in the paragraph 


“Recreation operates in a positive way 
in its relation to ce linnque ney by build 


skills 
call 


ing in the boy or girl interests 
and resources which crowd out the 
of the gang. . 


We were awaiting Mi 


your accepting of this challenge for our 


Prendergast 
movement. May each of us in your evet 
increasing family be conscious of out 
individual responsibility in this chal 
lenge you have issued 
(RANT ID. BRANDON Director of Ree 
reation, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


“A Challenge to Recreation” 
Sirs: 

1 Chameleon 

Mr. Morris in his lettes 


to Recreation” 


In lconoe last 
\ Challeng: 


so much of 


{nswers 


reminds rive 
a boy playing his first football game 
scoring a touchdown on his very first 
play, and then il bit bye W ilele re dl hve Cause 
he hasn't been able to score again. He 
ean t understand what's h Lppe ned \s 
a result he blames everyone in sight but 
He doesn’t realize that football 


activity 


himself, 


is a team W he re evervote Is 
responsible for the game 
So itis with Mr. Morris. He 


to the growth of recreation as an as 


admits 


tounding expansion during the first half 
but credits this 
The team made 


of the twentieth century 
to grass roots growth 

up of such groups as our leading na 
national 


tional protes 


sional society. the colleges and the state 


organization 


societies who strived foy vears to get 


recognition for recreation had nothing 
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to do with the growth according to Mr. 
Morris. Just like the boy playing that 
first game, scoring his touch-down and 
thinking that he did it all by his lone 
some, 

Mr. Morris blames what he appraises 
a failure on naive leaders, the colleges. 
athletic directors, industry. sports-wril- 
ers, newspapers, state societies, and our 
national organizations. 

If this so-called failure does exist why 
then 
workers, the rank and file. from any and 
all blame? Is it because Mr. Morris hap- 
to be the workers 
doesn’t care to share the blame? 


does he exclude the recreation 


pens one of and 

\ profession is what the rank and file 
want it to be. The leaders of today will 
remain as long as the rank and file wish 
for them to continue. The responsibility 


for the failure. if it does exist. therefore 


rightfully is that of the workers in the 

field. 
Labor 

aneven keel only hee ause the rank and 


today meets management on 
file have banded together and chosen 
their leaders to work as a team and fight 
as a team. 

It has been my contention for many 
that 
community recreation, parks, 


years recreation is “a house di 
vided” 
industrial, hospital, school and private 
recreation workers all going their sep 
arate ways. The sooner we get together 
and work together the better for us all. 

As | look at recreation today I see 
growth in every direction. [Us true that 
our condition is not a perfect one: but 
a growing profession always has Prow 
np pains. 

Great strides are being made every 
day, leading to the growth of our pro- 
fession. Our colleges are on the move: 
industry is now spending millions of 
dollars in recreation: the National Ree- 
reation Association under the inspiring 
leadership of Joseph Prendergast is ren 
dering a great service: state-level recog 
has been achieved in’ many 


the New York State Youth Com 


mission serving more than 850 com 


nition 


stales;: 


munities has added a tremendous im 
petus to the movement: and recreation 
is growing on the local level at a rapid 


pace these are but a few illustrations. 


I have taken the liberty of answering 
Mr. Morris at his own request. “A Chal- 
lenge to Recreation” made for interest- 


ing reading: however, | am not in ac- 


cord with the major part of its content. 
Lsing the technique of eriticism in 
order to stimulate action is pardonable : 
but airing one’s gripes at the expense of 
others is inexcusable. Let us disagree, 
however, without becoming disagree- 
able. 

Sau J. Prezioso, President, 

York State Recreation Society. 


Veu 


Sirs: 

As regards Mr. Morris’ letter entitled 
a Challenge to Recreation,” I intend 
to take up the challenge. for | do not 
think conditions black as he 
paints them. It is not my purpose to 
whitewash recreation. as | am willing 
to concede him fifty per cent credit in 
his thinking. but some of his statements 
are half-truths. 


are as 


I would agree on the need for inspir- 
ing leadership, but that is true always 
and with all the professions. ‘The na- 
tion needs leadership, the church needs 
leadership, we all do: but | am not dis- 
couraged with our prospects, The next 
dec ade should see a great development 
ol leadership. 

The institutions of higher learning 
of our nation have made great strides 


since the war in proy iding opportunities 


for leadership training. True, there is 
much to be desired, but compare the 
academic leadership found in our col- 
leges and universities today with 1940. 
ven granting that many universities 
and colleges do not have adequate cur- 
riculums, still let us give them the credit 
they deserve for recognizing our profes- 
sion. 

How can Mr. Morris say that we are 
“missing the best in the matter of school 
camping...” If this is true, then we are 
“missing the boat” in the school music 
We are in no 


position to give every sixth-grade child 


and drama programs. 
a camping experience which is  inte- 
grated with a classroom teaching unit 
as is done in our city. But school camp 


believe that all organized recreation ac 


ing Is not rec reational camping. 


tivities for children offer many educa 
tional opportunities to the alert leader. 
When this is not so. the activity should 
he eliminated. 


If | were one of our leaders. | would 
prefer to be “studious, intelligent. far- 
sighted. idealistic. and conscientious” 
rather than to be considered a high- 
pressure salesman. The high-pressure 
tactics would not go in my community. 
and [I do not think it is the best  ap- 
proa h. We must be realistic as to the 
place of recreation in the community. 
For example, my city is about 165,000 
in population and is spending about 

per capita for recreation. We 
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good, varied program and cover- 
Last the visita- 
playgrounds, golf 


have 


age ol services, 


year 
tions at our parks, 
courses and pools were over 3.500.000. 

e great gigantic hand jerked all 
ind services out of the 
But 


facilities 
ere would be a great void. 
ople still do not consider 
for ours are intangible 
Something tangible that shock- 


was a strike 


i must 
citizens last year 
our sanitation department per- 
immediately 


kvervbody was 


ned about the pick-up of trash 

id garb 

by Dr 
that 

health 
healtl 
think 


majority of our citizens, espee ially the 


ige. I like the expression made 
W. C. Menninger when he said 
public recreation is to mental 
what sanitation is to 
But Pm 


that this is considered so by the 


public 


not so naive as to 


ers. 
National Recreation 
the 
\s a small cog in the 


| believe nm the 


Association 


Socrely, 


ind it American Ree 

whinery of the profession, I want 
to esh with the next cog to make the 
bigger 
his fells 


move ent. 


wheels turn. Man’s interest in 
mw man inspired our ree reation 
| believe we still have a lot 


of inspiration and will get the job done! 


SHEFFIELD, Director of 


fustin 


BEVERLY S 


Recreation. Texas. 


Dear Mr. Morris 


Your letter which appeared in the 
March iss 


for all ree 


ue of RECREATION was good 
reation workers to read. Criti 
is an eye-opener and makes us cor 
ituations which seemingly are bad 
Mr. Morris. 


recreation move 


rect 
ry pourdodae life llowever. 
kee] mind that the 
ment is still in its tafaney compared io 
education. law. medicine and other pro 
fessions. [| wish that I had the time and 
to debate 


critical 


through these pages. 
of the 
nation. 


space 
inalysis vou made 
the 


cee to say that IT shall attempt to 
ol 


eat hy 


recreation = le idership in 


i few your hypereritical 


ve been in the recreation move 
ment for thirty-one years and have seen 
the trer 
of recreation workers. Surely the physi 


iendous growth in the training 
‘ il educ ition pe ople rave us birth and 

it possible for the training of ree 
1 Com- 


, 
raduate Recreation 


majors. Before me is 
Under 
Forty-eight Institutions 
published Febru 


Association 


n of 
Curr 
of Higher 
iry 1953. by the 
for Health 


ition 


fumes in 
Learnings 
\merican 

Physical Education and Re 
When 


ims of such noted educational in 


| investigate the cur 
ricu 
stitutions as the University of Indiana. 
the State University of New York. North 
When 
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Carolina State College, San Francisco 
State College and others, | begin to see 
trends that recreation is identified and 
separate from health and physical edu- 
cation. Just give the recreation protes 
sion time. There are signs on the hori 
zon that separate departments of recre 
ation in colleges and universities are 
Incidentally, [ do 
not agree with you that physical educa 


around the corner. 


tion is only a partof recreation. Physi 
cal education is a method of teac hing. 


Recreation is a way of life. 


In the many years that | have been in 
recreation work, it has been my plea 
sure to observe the many unsolicited 
editorials, im omy lon al newspapers, en- 
dorsing recreation. | can well imagine 
that every recreation superintendent in 
America 


ment in that the same thing has hap 


could corroborate my state 


pened in his city. [fa newspaper editor 
is given the facts, figures of mass par 
ticipation, objectives of the department, 
he will write an editorial of praise. You 
cannot make a statement “we have not 
sold the editors on recreation and they 
in turn have not sold public reereation.” 
Phat is too general a statement. 


I don't know 


National Recreation Congress when you 


where you were at the 
say “secant coverage was given by the 
saved 


Philadelphia papers.” | many 
news clippings from these papers, in 
cluding photographs, and showed them 
to my board upon my return home. 
Philadelphia is a convention city. The 
National Recreation 


just 


Association's Con- 
convention, 


gress was one more 
Conventions are not treated as political 
news, earthquakes and murders which 
make the front papes ol a hewspaper, 
Please don't be so pessimistic but try to 
learn something about the position of a 


city editor of a large metropolitan daily. 


Your depreciative remarks about the 
Philadelphia Congress is just the op- 
posite of what | heard many delegates 
say. | talked with many recreation peo 
ple in Philadelphia and | did not hear 
remark. On the 


members. recreation 


one derogatory con 


trary. my board 
personnel from alk parts of the country 
said to me “Isn't this a grand Congress.” 
With all my experience. [learned much, 
contributed some. and came away re 
freshed and determined to do a better 
job. 


Yes, the difhiculties of getting around 
in a large hotel were somewhat bother- 
some, but the National 
limited 


fecreation As. 
sociation is in the amount of 
money itecan spend for better hotel con 
ditions. I question your statement that 
a Congress should inform us of national 
trends, although. after attending section 
meetings, one could gather trends. | 


question whether the Congress is the 
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place to resolve national policies and 
take definite stands on matters of na 
tional import. | state 
ment that the 
few days, is the place to decide national 


question your 


Congress, which lasts a 
policies for the recreation movement. 
The real purpose of the Congress is to 
exchange ideas, to learn from the other 
fellow, to contribute from your experi 
ences, to listen to addresses which stim 
ulate you for better work back home. 
One cannot divorce recreation from 
good politic s. The recreation movement 
is a public recreation movement. When 
the Mayor of Philadelphia addressed us 
at the Congress, | was thrilled to know 
of the progress that cit 
developing its program and facilities. 
“Tt is clear 
ind individual ini 


was tn iking if} 


I was pleased when he said 
that private charity 
tiative cannot be counted on to do any 
thing like the job required. The 


vreat 
old 


recreation 


mass of our citizen young 


alike, would live. if not in a 
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desert, at least in a potential dust bowl, 
if government did not step in to pro- 
vide leisure time programs.” Certainly 
this was not a soothing and noncom- 
mittal speech on recreation. I will admit 
that some of the main speakers were not 
too cogent, but that can easily happen 
when the National Recreation Associa- 
tion does not have the money to pay for 
top-notch speakers, 

As I said at the beginning of this let- 
ter, your criticisms were good for us, 
but you need a new outlook on life. I 
wish that you were more optimistic 
about recreation. [ am! 

Tom Lanz, Superintendent, Public 
Recreation, Tacoma, Washington. 


Hospital Recreation 
Sirs: 

‘Is Hospital Recreation on the 
Move?” by Hedley G. Dimock, answers 
this title question in the affirmative. He 
then goes on to analyze the present ree 
reation program, dividing it into three 
types. Of these, he tears the first two 
apart, and claims the third type as the 
one to advance. 

The author of this well-written article 
undoubtedly has had little hospital ree- 
reation experience. He has made one 
glaringly obvious ommission that in 
validates most of the statements. He has 
omitted the physician. He says that the 
“nurse and the patient form the basic 
hospital group.” It is the patient and 
the doctor who form this nucleus, the 
nurse working under direct) medical 
orders from the physician, 

In essence all recreation 
must be centered around the patient. 


programs 


However, in view of the hospital situa 
tion today— overcrowding, lack of com- 
munity and hospital personnel interest. 
lack of personnel of all types, lack of 
any part of recreational facilities and 
many other things appear 
in the picture. Therefore, the program 
must vitally 
eous matters. 
Mr. Dimock may 
assume much responsibility for the pro 
gram, but can she? I don’t believe that 
she has the background either educa 
tionally ol experience-wise to introduce 
the patient to the recreation field and 


equipment 
involve itself with extran 


want the nurse to 


guide his activities therein. Today the 
hospital is trying to take away some of 
the responsibility from the nurse and 
give it to other personnel. In most hos- 
pitals she fails to have continuous and 
prolonged contact with the patient. The 
true contact is made by attendant and 
practical nurse, not the graduate nurse. 
| am sure that no one would want un 
trained personnel to handle this spec ial 
ized subject. True the 
know where her patient i, and what he 


nurse should 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION, 


is doing. but not conduct his recreation 
program. This is a job for the recrea- 
tionist. The proper introduction and 
carry-through should be made by the 
leader, keeping in mind the principles 
of recreation as applied to the special 
illnesses or disability of the patient. It 
is through the physician that recreation 
becomes recreation in the hospital. It 
has been our aspiration to make him 
cognizant of his importance along these 
lines. 

Mr. Dimock feels that we cater to and 
patronize the patients too much. It 
would seem that their illness and its 
outcome very the 
complete change it may make in their 
life’s pattern, is sufficiently difficult to 
warrant this attention. To try to make 
life seem as it is outside the hospital is 


often serious —or 


ridiculous: for institutionalizing —re- 
moves one from any semblance of fam- 
ily life. 

There is even a place for the time- 
consumer. Just to the patient 
to sit and brood, with nothing to change 
his thought. has the worst possible el- 


allow 


fect upon his recovery. Simply to give 
him a radio to listen to. a TV set to 
watch, changes his thinking and has a 
curative effect on his morale. 

With Mr. Dimock’s points on train- 
ing and objectives, | agree: but I feel 
that he is in error when he says that it 
is an achievement for the 
worker to head other services, namely, 
occupational therapy. The only person 
to head any department other than the 
one for whic h he is trained and experi- 
should be the 
such as a director of rehabilitation. Let 


recreation 


enced medical person, 
us remember that if we can head an- 
other department it is right for an un- 
interested. inexperien ed person to head 


recreation personnel, 

[ am sure that our progress has been 
constant and rapid, Great strides have 
Much 


overlooked or 


been made in many directions. 


advancement has been 
misunderstood by Mr. Dimock. The re 
cently published Basic Cone epts of Hos 
pital Recreation has provided a defini- 
tion. Starting a Recreation Program in 
a Civilian Hospital provides a valuable 
as well as practical method of introduc- 
ing recreation into the hospital. With 
further educational training, medical 
recognition and aid, community under- 
standing and publications like these, 
” is easier and continuous. 
Inmaa Davis, Recreation Director, 
lames Ewing Hospital, New York. 


“our move 


Concepts of Hospital Recreation, os 


Section, Recrea 


, 
versie 


pital Recreation American 


tion Society, 1953 


Starting a Recreation Program in a Civilian 
Hospital, Beatrice Hill. National 


Association, 1952. $1.00 
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Basically one of our most important religious holidays. 
Easter carries fascinating traditions that extend far back 
into the dim reaches of the past. 


ASTG 


Bunnies, a favorite Easter symbol for Amer- 
ican children, are featured in play put on by 
little girls at a Chicago Park District party. 


Symbols and Traditions 


M OST OF THE customs and symbols 
J used in celebration of Easter 
are familiar to us all, but their origins 
are little known to many. These tradi- 
tions are not ours alone; they have 
come down to us through the centuries 
from many cultures, from many races, 
from many parts of the world. 

The very name, Easter, has been at- 
tributed by most writers to the Anglo- 
Saxon goddess of Spring, Eostre; while 


{ 


a few writers trace it back to the old 
heathen festival of Eostur, which hon- 
ored the return of the Spring sun to the 


Kast 


ques, in Italy, Pasqua, and in Spain, 


In France, Easter is called Pa- 
Pascua—from the old Hebrew name for 
the Passover which was Pesach. What- 
ever the source of the name, Easter is 
the most nearly universal of all festi- 
vals, a joyous festival of new hope and 
new life 

[he date for the celebration of this 


holiday was a matter of some dispute in 
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the early Church, until it was finally 
settled in 325 A.D. at the Council of 
Nicea; and ever since it has fallen on 
the first Sunday after the full moon fol 
lowing the vernal equinox. 

One of the most inspiring of the East- 
er traditions—one that is rapidly be- 
coming more widespread in this coun- 
try—is the Sunrise Service. In days 
the days of the Nordic 


long gone by, 
barbarians, the ancient Syrians, the 
Trojans, people gathered on hillsides at 
dawn to worship and greet the sun, to 
welcome the return of Spring. Today, 
Americans by the hundreds of thou- 
sands gather together on hillsides and 
lake shores, at national monuments and 
in city parks, on college campuses and 
in village squares, to worship, in the 
first rays of dawn on Easter morn, the 
Son of God and His resurrection. 

The Moravians in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, were probably the first group to 


hold a sunrise church service in Amer- 


ica—in 1773—a service which through 
the years has retained much of its origi- 
nal simplicity and piety. Even today in 
Salem Square the service starts with the 


risen” and the response of the devout, 


traditional salutation, Lord is 
“He is risen indeed,” 

In Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, the Mo 
ravian ‘Trombone Choir marches 
through the community, playing chor- 
ales at main intersections during the 
hours from midnight to dawn, to sum 
mon the faithful to services. 

The sunrise service at Holy City in 
the Wichita Mountains 
Oklahoma, is based on the traditional 
Play. This, the “Oklahoma 


Oberammergau,” is a six-hour pageant 


near Lawton, 


, 
I assion 


which begins at midnight and is enacted 
by thousands of local community peo 
ple ona huge natural stage surrounded 
by hills 


thousand spectators sit to watch the 


where more than a hundred 
stirring episodes from the life of Christ. 

In Alvarado Canyon, near San Diego, 
five hundred Aztex Indians and their 
pastor, all mounted on horses, take part 
in a ceremony heralded by a trumpeter 
at sunrise. 

One of the strangest of Easter observ 
ances is that of the Yaqui Indians at 
Pascua, a suberb of Tueson, Arizona. 
During Holy Week, they present a col 
orful and spirited dramatization, in 
daily episodes, of the events in the final 
week of Christ’s stay on earth—inter- 
woven with the ancient tribal religion. 
As part of the week’s ceremonies, there 
are symbolic relay races, mass flagella- 


tion, the burning of Judas in efigy (an 
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explosive Judas laden with firecrack 
ers). Great emphasis is placed upon the 
struggle between Good and Evil, with 
Good emerging triumphant on Easter 
Sunday. 

One of the most publicized services 
is that held in the Hollywood Bowl in 
California where trun pet calls, played 
just as the sun comes over the moun 
in hour-long 


tains, herald the start of 


program of religiou music sermons 
and prayers. The Garden of the Gods at 
Central Park 


Music Hall in New 


Colorado 
Mall and Radio Cit 
York City. the Pier in Atlantic 
City, the Orange Bowl in Miami. the 
Monuine 


Springs thie 


Steel 


Soldiers’ and Sailors tin In 
dianapolis, and Grand Canyon and Hot 
Springs National Park ire the sites of 
some of the other non-sectarian sunrise 
services of national renown 

Our eggs at | 
harks back to the 


considered an emblem of the 


use of istertime also 


ancients Kegs were 


UnIvenrsé 


and a symbol of germinating life by the 


Romans. the Greeks. the Persians. the 


Kyyptians and later ime to be a 


cepted in Christianity as an emblem of 
the 


eggs dyed or decorated in some fashion 


Resurrection In most countries 
are exchanged as gifts or in other ways 
the holiday fe 


Even the ec 


used in stivities and 
greal sig 
Red. the 
believed to signify 


blood of the 


games, tors have 


some cultures 


nificance in 
most widely used, j 
the blood of Christ. or the 

vellow svimbolizes 


Pascal Lamb: while 


the core or beginning of life in some 


countries and the sun in others 
cl wkineg Is widely 


In Me SOpo 


countries 


The game of egg 
used with many variations 
countless other 
hard-boiled 
ored eggs against those of their neigh 
Kach child holds an 
strikes it against the egg of 
child— with the holder of the 


‘ge winning that of hi 


tamia, as in 


children match thei col 


and 


bors. egy 
another 
stronger 
‘ opponent 
In Latvia, eges are rolled down an 


Those rollir 
the first player those 


right go to 
to the left 

In Ger 
rolls the 


incline. yr to the 
rolling 
belong to the second player 
the child whose eg 


greatest distance is the winner 


many, 


In northwestern Germany. contests 
most 


skill 


inte 


ure held to see who can devour the 


eggs: and another contest tests the 


and speed of the boys in gathering 


a basket the eggs placed at intervals 
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along a line. In the Netherlands a vari- 
ation of this contest has been played 
since the sixteenth century. In this ver- 
sion, usually played in the village main 
street, a large apple is floated in a tub of 
water and several eggs are set. some dis 
tance apart. ilong the road. One con- 
lestant is given a basket into which he 
places the eggs he picks up as he races 
along the road. The other contestant. 
who has his hands tied behind his hac k. 
tries to eat the floating apple before his 
opponent picks up all the eggs. In Eng 


al a 


vs for bowling 


r 


land. the boys use the eg 
is well as for playing catch and other 
Pailies, 


In the United States. communities 


evo 
rr 


large and small have decorating 


contests. egg rolling. and other egg 
games as part of their Easter programs. 
Since 1947, youngsters between the ages 


of five and thirteen have competed in 


rolling wooden eggs with wooden 


spoons across the lawn in Mathattan’s 
Central Park. An egg-rolling party of 
national fame is the one held on Easter 


Monday in the 


which thousands of youngsters partici 


nation’s capital in 
pate as guests of the First Lady. There 
are no rules or prizes for this event 

children just) bring their own hard- 
boiled eggs and roll them as they please 


on the vast White House lawn. 


Egg hunting is popular Easter activity 
in many countries. Tiny tot finds egg at 
“Giant Ege Hant,” Salt Lake Citv, Utah. 


Another survival from ancient pagan 
ceremonies, signifying the victory of 
spring over winter, is the lighting of 
bonfires a custom still prevalent’ in 


Various parts of Il urope today. The peo 


ple dance about the fires and carry 


home bits of the charred embers which 
are supposed to protect their homes 
from disaster. It was in about 1846 that 
the German settlers in Fredericksburg, 
Texas. began lighting fires on Easter 
Eve atop the nearby hills. In recent 
years the ringing of church bells, the 
banging of fireworks and the presenting 
of pageants have added color and gaiety 
to the occasion. 

It was in Kgypt that the hare —a sym 
bol of fertility 


the 


first became a part of 
aster. or beginning of the new 


vear. traditions. However. it is from 
the Germans that the idea of the Easter 
rabbit bringing eggs has come to us. 


\s in 


also hides brightly ‘ olored eggs for ‘ hil- 


oe 


America. the rabbit. in Germany 


dren to hunt on Easter morning. 

The hot cross buns which appear on 
Christian tables during the Easter sea- 
son stem from the ancient pagan sacra- 
mental cakes which the Anglo-Saxons 
ate in honor of their goddess. Kostre. 
Early Christian clergy. unable to root 
out the use of these cakes. blessed them 
and decorated them with a cross to give 
them Christian significance. 

It is customary in most countries for 
everyone to wear something new on 
Easter Sunday. In England the wear- 
ing of a new garment on this day is said 
to insure good luck for the rest of the 
vear. The fabulous parade of fashions 
along Fifth 


swarms of people to New York City an 


Avenue has drawn huge 


nually ever since the late nineteenth cen- 
And on the boardwalks of New 


Jersey there are numerous parades and 


tury. 


contests, 
One of the most novel events of this 
the 


Parade on Skies held yearly since 1943 


type. however. is Kaster Fashion 
on Mammoth Mountain near Bishop, 


California. All contestants must wear 
costumes, and there is a seemingly end 
less variety of everything from hoboes 
to ballet dancers. 

In all Christian countries. people vive 
themselves up to visiting. partying. and 


feasting after the severity and solem 
ness of Lent. Eggs. of course, are the 
food the 


and 


commonly served on 
but 


cakes also make their appearance often 


menu: lamb or ham. sweet 


on the various festal tables. It is cus- 
tomary too, in many places. to have the 


food blessed before it is eaten. 
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From talk delivered at the 34th National Recreation Congress in Philadelphia 


{ WANT TO CONSIDER with vou some of the problems which 
| think you must help face. which have been raised by 
The first one is this: Our modern ma 


our very progress 


chine ive has made life easier physi ally and harder men 
tally. | think LT need not develop that first point. Our hours 


of work are shorter: our houses are more comfortable. We 
have all kinds of modern conveniences. We want and we get 
things pretty easily. [heard of a camp in Maine, advertising 
for New York and Boston guests, which put out a Litth 
rrochure with this caption, “Roughing it Smoothly.” What 
ever that is. that is what we want. We want everything made 
= comfortable as can be 
But did you ever stop to think that along with this mech 
is a great deal of really burdensome routine 


inization there 


left? T sometimes wonder if there may not be almost more 
petty routine in modern life than in the olden times. An 
Oxford writer wrote a few years ago, “One of the tragedies 
of modern times is that so many able people are doomed to 
do little things.” He said. “Think of the Middle Ages. 
The Middle Ages. of course. were a smaller world. Those 
people didn't know about this new world. They thought the 
earth was flat. “But when you look at their cathedrals. se« 
that incomparable beauty. realize how they brought ordes 
out of chaos and de veloped tribes into nations. then.” he 
said the people of the Middle Ages seem like tiny peopl 
doit colossal things. 

We have enlarged the minds of men. we have given them 
we have shown them the world — we 


tastes for things 


brit the 


new 


world to them every day and vet here they 


CREATIVE CURES 
FOR THE ILLS 
OF MODERN LIFE 


The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


have to stand ina produc tion line hammering a rivet, doing 
those things that we call drudgery. Sometimes when we get 
a bit critical of the acquisitive aspects of certain factory 
workers, we might remember that there is a great deal of 
routine drudgery left in the world and that they dont get 
surcease from that merely by sitting watching the television 
or going to the movies. In those things, they only see more 
things to want. so often only sharpen their acquisitive in 
stinets. Somebody has got to give them the outlet for their 
creative impulses. Otherwise we shall destroy ourselves by 
our ae quisitive desires, 

Then, along with that petty routine, think of the boredom 
that our modern life has made. Someone has said, | think an 
Ienelish writer, that boredom takes a heavier toll of life than 
either cancer or heart disease. If you think of the taking of 
life not only in terms of actual death but in the killing of 
impulses. T suppose that is right; boredom destroys our 
productive efliciency. 

How to relieve that boredom? Can we do it by giving 
some purposeful activity, some hobbies that really are crea 
tive? You can't do it without organization. You can't leave 
bored people to themselves to try to find their own solution 
They can't do it. 

And then think of that other aspect of life being mentally 
retirement age We have lengthened 


harder. namely the 


longevity and shortened the employable years. so that after 


What 
do they do with that old age? That is one of the things T see 


that so-called employable deadline. years stretch out 


you are doing a vreat deal to solve: but. vou know. I have a 


feeling that the most pertinent aspect of education today is 
SOCKMAN, author of numerous books and ar adult education. something that will prepare us for retire 


York City. 


lHe Rev. Dr 


les. is the You can't just go upto the age of retirement and then 


minister of Christ Church in Neu ment 
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suddenly jump off. You have to lay your plans ahead. 

I sometimes ask my busy men what they are reading. Well, 
I will not tell you what they tell me lest you might think it 
doesn’t take much intelligence to preach to that crowd. 
They get their trade papers, the morning papers, sit down 
before the television, and before they know it they fall 
asleep. And they are college men, most of them. [ am con- 
vinced that adult education is really the most difficult and 
perhaps most pertinent problem in education that we face. 
The test of an educated mind isn’t what it knows when it 


graduates; it is what it is doing at fifty, at sixty. 


1 second thing, and that is: Modern life 
sically and harder morally. What 


r farmer want seventy-five or one hun- 


But | want to say 
is making life easier phy 
did the old artisan « 
dred years ago when he finished his day’s work after some 
fourteen hours of hard labor? He wanted rest and quiet and 
solitude. What do the modern office worker or factory 
worker want when he or she has finished at five o'clock? 
What do people want after they get through with eight hours’ 
work —rest and quiet and solitude? Not at all. They want 
excitement, entertainment, thrill. They have the time for it. 
They have the unspent physical energy for it. 


Now, | contend that that situation makes a harder moral 


problem, and it isn’t enough for the church or for the teach 


ers in the schools imply to preach to people what they 


should not do. Prohibitions never really solve moral prob- 
lems. We must provide for them wholesome, constructive 
activities of leisure time 

I think you are doing and the country is doing a pretty 
admirable and ner isingly magnificent job of providing for 
Just think of the improved play 


the youth of our country 


grounds, and think of what the churches are doing for the 


But | have a feeling, somehow-—maybe | am 


older people 


that the most dangerous age of life is neither youth 


wrony 
I preached a sermon some 


on “The Collapses of 


nor old age. It is middle age 


years ago, when [ was about thirty 
Middle Age. 

When I had finished this sermon, the district superinten 
dent. a minister in charge of sixty or more churches, came 
to me and said, “If you ever preach that sermon again [ will 
vive you an illustration for it.” This is the illustration which 
he suggested. He said, “When I was appointed district super- 
intendent by the bishop out in Ohio, IT went to the bishop and 
said, ‘Now, Bishop what can I do to keep closest to my 
younger ministers? [| assume, of course, that is my most 


difficult problem.’ 
“Oh, no,’ said Bishop McDowell. ‘your most difhicult 
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problem isn’t to keep close to the young ministers. It is to 
keep close to the middle-aged ministers. It is when the ideals 
that looked so near at twenty-eight seem as far away at 
forty-eight—it is then that men tend to let down their mental 
alertness and even their moral harness.’ ” 

I am inclined to think there is a kind of smugness and 
complacency blended with the rush of our competitive life 
and the material things in which we are immersed that makes 
middle age perhaps the most dangerous age of life. An ad- 
dress by a great English jurist was printed in The Atlantic 
Monthly, about 1942, under the caption, “Law and Mores.” 
Lord Moulton said that you could divide the area of human 
conduct into three zones. Here at the left is a zone of be- 
havior, that we should have no laws to regulate; man’s cons- 
cience should be free between him and his God. Over here 
at the right is a zone of conduct that you can regulate by 
law—-how fast to drive, how much to pay your employees, 
and so forth. But in between, said Lord Moulton, is a region 
of conduct where you do what you should do, not because 
some law compels it, and where you refrain from doing what 
you should not do, not really because some policeman 
whistles but where you are restrained by inner sanctions. 
He called it the region of obedience to the unenforceable and 
said, “Unless we preserve that region of obedience to the un- 
enforceable, what will happen is that your region of regi- 
mentation will spread and spread and spread until you regi- 
ment away your freedoms, even in lands like England and 


America.” In middle age we must watch that middle area. 


Veritably democracy is at stake in this area that is regu- 
lated by those inner sanctions that obey the unenforceable, 
and [| am not sure whether obedience is harder in the big 
town or in the little town. T have often thought that the big 
city was the place where we are so lost in the crowd that 
civic morale is hard to maintain; the group grows and the 
individual dwarfs. 

I was born on a farm in Ohio, went to a little town in Ohio 
to school, and When I walked down the street of that little 
town I more or less had to behave. Everybody knew me. 
But I can walk the streets of New York, lost in the crowd. un- 
wept, unhonored and unsung. Nobody knows who you are. 
Dwight L. Moody said once, “Character is what a man is in 
the dark.” and the new darkness of our day is the darkness 
of numbers. What you and I face is to develop in people 
some kind of, shall we call it good sportsmanship, moral 
character, wholeness of life that will protect them from the 
collapses that come when they are dwarfed by the pressure 
of numbers in this modern life. 

Thirdly and lastly, this modern age, modern life, has done 
It has 
brought people closer together physically and farther apart 
socially. We all know how the trend has been to the city 


another thing that makes a problem, and it is this: 


in America. 

I think we are doing something to correct that “assembli- 
zation.” We are improving farm life. Many of you are 
workers in the recreational activity of small communities. 
They need recreation just as much as does the big city be- 
cause there is a pettiness about small places that, if we don’t 


correct it, does harm them. 
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We are getting closer together. Crowds mount, cities mul 
tiply, but here is the sinister fact: The closer we get to 
pe the f. the more conse ious we become of our differences. 
Racial tensions, industrial tensions are in the metropolitan 
centers. The soldiers thought in the war if we could just 
make people travel together and get people together more 
easily, we would make for brotherhood and peace. Just 
getting people close together doesn’t make for brotherhood 
If that were true, the New York subway would be the most 
brotherly place in the world. It isn’t. Just getting closer to 
gether brings out those acerbities that break us up. 

This is our task: How can we develop the social attitudes 
that will match our technical skills? I maintain that atti- 
tudes today are more important than skills. The technical 
skills a boy may learn today may be outmoded ten or fifteen 
or twenty years from now, but an attitude is good today and 
tomorrow. We 
than skills to be de veloped, but we need our social attitude 
to be made skillful. 


You can go any plac c today and be ( heered when you talk 


need attitudes to be inculeated even more 


thout race brotherhood and world peace and industrial har 
mony. We have good impulses. Everybody wants these ideal 


conditions. But we are so awkward in applying them, we 
lack such skill in doing them, that we still have strikes. We 
have racial disturbances and we have the threat of world 
war. How, then, can we get the skill in developing our social 
ittitudes ? 

My friends, in the midst of all these baffling, complex 
world problems | would almost say that the most needed 
formula of our day right now is the local drill ground and 
the personal guidance to bring these great ideals that we all 


cheer of world peace, of racial understanding down to 


that local community level. There is the place where we 


develop the skill. The future of our free democratic society 
is in the hands of the local drill grounds of character 
home, school, playground, the community. 

I was born. as I have said, in Ohio, and when I was a boy 
out there, perhaps the most influential preacher was Wash- 


ington Gladden of Columbus, Ohio, a great Congregational 


t 
churchman. He was a great interpreter. He was always hold 


ing before his people those ideals | have mentioned of world 
peace and racial understanding, but he couldn't always see 
his way ¢ lear. He once wrote these lines 

I know that right is right 

That it is not good to lie; 

Phat love is better than spite 

And a neighbor than a spy 

In the darkest night of the year 

When the stars are all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear 

And faith is truer than doubt 

You see, these are attitudes and if you bring them down 
to the level of the community and the playground and the 
recreational hours over and above our work hours, we de 
velop that social grace that makes goodness effective. That 
is why I feel that your work is so important 

James Truslow Adams said once (and Tam sure my Eng 
lish and Canadian friends will understand), “The greatest 
contribution America has made to the world is the Ameri 
can dream.” And he defined it thus: “It is the dream of a 
land where life shall be richer and fuller and better, with 
opportunity for every person according to his ability and 
achievement.” 

That is the dream with which America was born. That 
dream must not die in our hands; and your task—and | 
think mine, too—is to keep the faith of our fathers that it 
may fulfill the dreams of our children 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HEALTH IN COLLEGES 


Emotional difficulties and poor health habits seem to be 
the major health problems of American college students, ac- 
cording to results of a questionnaire sent to two hundred 
college and university presidents for help in planning the 
Fourth National Conference on Health in Colleges, to be 
held May 5-8 in New York. 

\nswers to the questions asked by the conference presi 
dent, James L. Morrill, president of the University of Minne- 
sota, also revealed that financing an adequate health serv 
ice and obtaining well-trained physicians are the chief ad 
ministrative problems. 

Forty national organizations (the NRA is one of these) 
interested in aspects of health and education are joining 
with the American College Health Association in sponsor- 
ing the conference. The NRA is interested in the close rela 
tion of health and recreation, and in working with these 
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other organizations to bring about a realization and active 
acknowledgment of this fact. 

The conference theme is: Teamwork in Meeting the 
Health Needs of College Students. The conference objec- 
tives are: (1) to consider ways of protecting and improving 
the health of college students through comprehensive and 
integrated programs of health service and health education: 
and (2) to formulate suggestions for relating college health 
programs to all other college functions. 

The conference program will include sixteen working 
committees in’ which college and university presidents, 
deans, physicians, nurses, psychologists, specialists in ree- 
reation, specialists in physical education and health educa- 
tion, student counselors, and students will pool their knowl- 
edge and experience to develop comprehensive health pro- 
grams integrated with all other college functions. 


Previous conferences were held in 1931, 1936. and 1947. 
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{ plea for the preservation of city parks 


KY, the beloved city 


Alfred G. Etter 


ind hemlocks and wild hydrangeas. a struction. Yet [ feel that this may be fortunate for it may 


MyuKnocen hickors 
talking to itself, flows down a rocky draw attention to one of the most tragic events of our time 


cool stream of water 
yroove toward the creek below. A crow is calling, and cica the nationwide destruction of our metropolitan play plac es. 
das are tuning up for the night. Once in a while a distant zoo Phe narrow ribbon that is Rock Creek is currently being 
a hundred-foot) superhighway 


sound, or the calling of litthe children drifts into the woods. considered as the site for 


accenting its quiet and peacefulness. Above me the late af down its very middle. Tf this “improvement” goes through, 


ternoon sun explores the crown of a great tulip tree and finds it will be a fatal blow to the beauty of the park. and the im 


birds there. singin | have finally found the most wonder pressive dignity which spreads from it through all those 


ful part of a wonderful city parts of the city which it touches. 


Thus I wrote home after having discovered Washington Rock Creek is the easy answer to a traflte manager's prob- 
D.C.’s Rock Creek Park during a brief military visit to the lem of how to handle the tides of traflic that beat against the 


capital during World War TL. On future visits to the city it white buildings: but Rock Creek. as a symbol, cannot: be 


Ty came one of my first obj etives sacrifve ed before the vod of gasoline, Roe k Creek. and every 


Rock Creek Park has recently been threatened with de other city park once established. should be inviolate. We 


“In no place has nature been more bountiful... With its drives and walks, its forests and open fields, its repose and 
tranquility, Rock Creek is possessed with all the features necessary to provide a park worthy of a great people.”.—Major 
N. Michler, in 1866, reporting to the United States Senate on the suitability of the valley of Rock Creek as a public park. 
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would not think of bisecting the Washington Monument, o1 
any one of a thousand cold memorials over the land, yet we 
hack away at city parks using one subterfuge after another. 
even though the parks are a part of our heritage, and honor 
the memory, not of mere men. but of God and the natural 
world 

The capital government now has an opportunity to set an 
example, to demonstrate to city planners whether the country 
moves forward on the basis of planning for the people's 
good, or on the basis of improvisations to meet exigencies. 

\s a part of my responsibility, looking after recreational 
interests in connection with water resource development, l 
prepared the following statement: “Our nation is strong 
because it was built on a foundation of strong men of strong 
mind and strong physique. The ingenuity, vigor. and keen 
powers of observation of the American pioneer were essen 
They are no less a part of 


tial ingredients of our success. 


our survival. These are traits which spring from the intimat 
contact of man with nature. Indefinite preservation ol a 
frontier of new land is impossible, yet preservation of the 
opportunity for men to associate with natural land and water 
inach illens ing re lationship is both possible and essential 
to a healthy population and national philosophy There is 


little doubt that this contact should be as intimate and as 


Irequent as possible, to be effective. It should not be re 
stricted to once-vearly strenuous excursions across country 
though these have thejr places. The essential thing in the 
preservation of spirit and individuality is the briefer spon 
taneous rest which leads to ideas. which restores to an other 
wise machine-like existence the dignity of the human imagi 
nation. 

: The re has been a trend toward longer week ends and 
more frequent prolonged holidays, and these trends have 
shown a profit in terms of efficiency. To realize maximum 
profits. it will be essential that these leisure hours are not 
merely the dead inactivity of a machine shut down for the 
holidays. but that they »rovide the individual with incentive 
ind time to think. 


access lo a contrasting environment. the nation, state. and 


By providing people with convenient 


especially the city and its adjoining areas, can insure that 
fresh thinking may be continually felt in the ultimate de 
cisions which the people of a democratic nation must make 

[he natural course of events within a highly industri 
lized nation slowly leads to a destruction of the oppor 
tunity for convenient recreation. Cities are seldom planned 
with any view to the future welfare of their residents. Un 
controlled urban expansion annihilates rural environs at the 
same time that need for these areas increases. Today cities 
are spreading into the suburbs at an alarming rate. Farm 
lands are rapidly becoming subdivision real estate. Demand 
for suburban living. even country living by city workers is 
driving the price of fringe lands so high that communities 
think they cannot afford to buy them for parks and recrea 


tion areas 


Dr. kerrer, currently associate researchist with the Wash 
ington University School of Vedicine, serves as resident 


director, Clopton Experimental Farm, Clarksville, Missouri 
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“Daily access to natural scenes and Open space has become 
a thing of the past for downtown residents except in a few 
far-sighted cities. Not only do evening rides or week-end 


trips now require excessive driving. but nearly half of our 


city people still do not have access to an automobile. Trolley 


trips and bus rides that once took passengers into pleasant 
country ina few minutes now seldom strike unsettled areas 
in less than forty-five minutes, if at all. Boys on bikes, 
searching for a place to build a campfire and cook a lunch, 
have to travel treacherous miles on crowded specdways. Re 
laxation gained by a day at the beach or in the mountains 
is destroyed by a frustrating and dangerous drive on 
crowded sign-and-shack-spattered highways. The pollution 
of rivers and streams near and for miles below cities, factor 
ies, and mines is a modern tragedy. New generations will 
nol imagine that beauty once existed where sewage. trash, 


and exudations of industry now contaminate the scene 

“Any place we look. we have destroyed our own oppor 
tunity for experiencing the stimulation of outdoor recreation 
It isa plain but bitter truth that “Man always kills the things 


he loves the most.’ 


“When we add to all this the closing in of world forces on 
the future of individuals of all ages, and the threat of atomic 
and bacteriological warfare, we are faced with the definite 
danger that a natural craving for first-hand freedom. unless 
somehow. given adequate opportunity low expression will 
seck its own violent outlet. Reereation is the major treld 
where such opportunity is apt to be found 

| further stated. “T want a world that is beautiful enough 
to inspire me, to make me rise to its defense at the slightest 
I like shade on a hot day. I like kites on a 


March day. | want to see the thrill of discovery in my son's 


provocation 


eves, even if itis only a hollow tree full of owls or a crawfish 
I want him to have some inkling 


I think we all 


need something around to remind us that there are things 


under a stone that he finds 


as to his place in a society of living things 


which are bigger than man, like mountains and trees, older 
than man. like rocks. things that man cant make. like grass 
and things so complicated that man can't understand them 


like the rich fresh soil.” 


That's where the rub has been for years 


No sugvestions 
were made COnCCTIMINY how you measure recreation Ie ne 
fits to the nation from other phases of water deve lopment 
are measured in terms of dollars, or time. or bushels and 
pounds. But recreation has no dimensions. Tf we tap enough 
maple trees we can make a pound of sugar, if we boil the sap 
long enough; but what does that tell us of the majesty of an 
old sugar grove? Can we boil down aesthetic and physical 
enjoyment and benefit: into brutal terms like “man-days” 
and “recreation dollars’? You can't tell me that any think 
ng nation should evel seriously dec ich the value of a duc k- 
marsh on the basis of the market price of Pekin ducks, o1 
rate a boys Saturday in the woods worthless because it did 
not cost anything! Opportunities for recreation will develop 
or be perpetuated only to the extent that the people and their 
government feel morally bound to provide and preserve 


suet h experien ce for themselves and their SUCCOSSOTS, 


The National Park Service has at times been forced to 
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resort to the “man-d ePust ‘rvice to the nation 
Knowing this 1 park, and 


realize that | am | f m da whether | am voimge lo 


wonder when [| enter 
vet everything tha coming to me Actually the term con 
ceals as much as it It doesn't indicate in any way the 
mnount of torment or stress 


Van day a) 


its dis 


quality of the experi or the 
that was involved vettis here we wanted to go. 
ttlable the relaxation ts. 


say nothing about how a 


tinetiveness. cleanne freedom from interruption, and the 


contrast which it offers to our daily existence 


There Is also i tendency to measure recreation in terms 
of area, acres of land in national parks or forests, state parks 
county parks, sea shore areas, metropolitan parks, and so 
forth. 


mentalized. We must become less area conscious and more 


Recreation land cannot be segregated and depart 


opportunity conseiou Recreation land is where you tind 


it: and areas, above certain minimums are not an accurate 


measure. Kcologists have found that an area supports life 


more in proportion to the variety of the vegetation or the 
extent of edge or ireas than in relation to total acre 
ave, and so it is successful city parks, as with 
Rock Creek The 


trasts, groves and grasses and streams with gardens, playing 


fields, walks and tangles 


long and narrow, but contain con 


of wild wood 


The federal government receives a great deal of criticism 
for meddling in the private affairs of local governments. vet 
the one place where they have scarcely meddled at all is one 
that is the field 


of the weakest spots in local administration 


of recreation area and park establishment. The federal go 
ernment has an enviable record in the preservation of great 
natural playgrounds, scenic reserves, wilderness and forest 
areas and national monuments, though they are only fifty pet 
cent of what we need to meet existing demands, and even 
these are constantly being threatened by private interests, o1 
by publie developments pushed by other governmental agen 


cies for their own agerandizement 


Much of the federal interest in parks came as a concomi 
tant to orgies of interest in forest and soil conservation 
which passed over the heads of city governments. Cities felt 
if they thought about it at all. that they had nothing to do 
with these processes. Consequently, metropolitan areas have 
done littl voluntarily to conserve what was left of the beauti 
ful within their limit vecially during their recent attacks 


In days gone by philanthropists bequeathed 


much land to citte lor use as parks 


would today be almost parkless bon 


of hyperplasia 
ind but for such pure 


vood luck many cible 
a long time now t big cities have been coasting along 
with these old oift radually reducing the wild areas to 


make room for more 1 il Hore prem iy rie hes, mcinerators 


asphalt: playgrounds and parking lots, amphitheaters and 


superhighways It isn't long ago that [ read a rather 


lengthy article effects of erosion in Central Park. 


Perhaps the city may be obliged to use asphalt there too. It 


suevvests that conservation after all may not be too academics 
a proble mi for the 


Suburban communities in metropolitan areas have a few 


little inherited parks, but these are rapidly being eroded too 


In the meantime. ever vacant lot is built on, school yards 
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are abbreviated. island farms have been subdivided. and 


even cemeteries give way for shopping centers. One wishes 


that here. if nowhere else. suburbs and cities could learn to 
cooperate and plan together. It is high time that in this field. 
which is peculiarly its own. local government take action. 

Phe hope of the future depends upon five things: First 


and foremost. the preservation of Rock Creek Park, the finest 


park in the nation’s capital, as a symbol of the inv tolate 


nature and fandamental importance of convenient recreation 
in natural surroundings within the cities of the nation. 
Second, an intensive campaign, by individuals and groups 
which hold these things important, to carry the problems to 
the cities and metropolitan and county governments urging 
attractive cities that people can be proud of, rather than 
ashamed. After all, most of us spend almost every living 
hour in the city. 


Third 


city, not by gifts of money for monumental edifices, but 


a rededication of the rich to the beautifying of the 


through gifts of land; large private holdings and estates are 
constantly being surrounded by objectionable developments 
and consequently no longer considered desirable by their 
owners. These lands offer great opportunities. While phi- 
lanthropy of this sort seems to have given way to the estab 
lishment of research foundations, espec ially for medical re 
search, perhaps it would be well to make what life we have 
more pleasant rather than to search for the fountain of youth, 
especially if this “youth” is to be spent boxed up in a twenti 
eth century city. There can surely be no gift appreciated by 
more people more often for so long than green corners of 
spacious parks, provided the terms of the gift are such as 
to prevent slow dismemberment 

Fourth, the hope that employers will realize the importance 
of convenient recreation and attractive settings. and thus be 
led to set aside areas within reach of their new suburban 
plants and offices for the enjoyment of their employees. 
Fifth, the possible inclusion of provisions in building pet 
mits which require real-estate developers to provide a mini 
As long as 


cities are built on the subdivision basis. this will be the only 


mum of play-space for each acre developed. 


certain way to provide play places at convenient distances 
lor future populations 

| am writing this now having just seen one of the most 
beautiful woods | have ever known bulldozed into nothing- 
ness, Today. yellow hills and flimsy houses stretch over two 
hundred acres that in L936 were bought for a mere S60.000 
as an investment. [t was a good investment all right, for this 
vear it sold for three times as much: but if it had been 
bought as a park, and preserved as an impressive island in an 
industrial community. its value would have been immeasut 
able. not to be reckoned in such earthly items as dollars o1 
acres, but in inspiration, education, relaxation and exercise 
Ironically. the desert which has been created from it has 
been called Forestwood,. and its main street is Meadowerest. 


So we salve our consciences and confuse our descendants! 

Thoreau once said. “In wilderness is the salvation of the 
world.” [suspect that he would be glad to subseribe to the 
corollary that in parks like Rock Creek is the salvation of 


the city! 
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From Talk Given at Florida Park and Recreation Institute. 1953 


‘on are for people—strange as it 


may sometimes seem. People go to 
parks for recreation. Whether the pro- 
fessional park man calls it “education” 
(conservation or outdoor), or “inter- 
pretative service,” or by whatever name 
it is still recreation to the park pa- 
tron. Recreation, in part, is a learning 
process: but the park visitor is pleasure 
bent 


Various park organizations, and the 


Recreational Use of Parks 


flowers, to the other extreme of provid 
ing every form of claptrap noise and so 
called amusement at its gaudiest height. 

So it seems that the level-headed park 
man who is alert to modern man, his 
social problems and his great hunger 
and need for fitting and constructive 
outdoor recreation, should now face the 
problem more realistically. He needs to 
examine his parks and his program in 


the light of the population’s needs, and 


Boating during day camp program at Hillsborough River State Park in Florida. 


irks 


what will he allowed 


ious levels of p have their own 
overTnuin 
it will not be allowed in’ park 


They 


extreme. where the 


the way of recreation 
from the one 
ited te 


thor = lim passive re 


f the type entoved by that once 
playboy. Ferdinand 


| smelling the pretty 


a special held repre senta 


Recreation Association. 


onal 


to Initiate some sound pp hto sers 


ing these vital needs. [tis either do this 
or perish! Yes. perish ina land of fan 
dreamin 


lasti of the ideal park where 


natural ecology reaches its highest state 
With the provision. of course. that man 
never sets foot thereon as he is the low 
est form of animal that could tiv ade the 


Park planning would be 


simple and park operation could be a 


park heaven 
pleasure. of course. if we did not have 


to consider man. But strangely enough 


William M. Hay 


parks are for man, and therein lies our 
problem because he is still basieally an 
outdoor animal. 

Actually, the challenge is great; the 
need for the outdoor type of recreation 
for which your parks are best suited is 
critical. | do not plan to lay out a pro- 
gram for each of your parks. Nor do I 
intend to present to you an answer to the 
problem that confronts you. That is for 
you to do collectively and individually. 
But do something: then next year get 
tovether, swap ideas and plan to «do 
more the following year 

As a guide to your thinking and to 
encourage discussion, | am going to de 
lew years 


servile in approach used a 


ago in-some state parks. [tis a practi 
cal method and got results 

It was based on the simple theory that 
all people have a desire to play whether 
they realize itor not. By finding out a 


few of thei existing interests others 
can be developed by first offering things 
familiar to them. The resources and fa 


cilities of a park have definite values 
and Opportunitte = for extensive use af 
proper direction is given. As a point of 
departure, study your park and its ree 


reational opportunities. Analyze your 
public and determine some of its lead 
ing interests. Guide the public into wus 
ing what you have 

bifteen years ape, people of the South 
venerally did not know what to do at a 


stile park All they 


was drive through on sightseeing Trips 


The use of swimming picnicking in 


formal play field, recreation lodge and 
other day-use facilities was so limited 
that keeping them open Was hardly jus 
tified 
Soon it decided effort 


wis that an 
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would | ut forth to familiarize the 
people with the recreational opportuni 
birst a list of all celal 


organization " int ipproxmnat 


lies in the park 
an 
ty-five-mile radius (zone of use) was 
AN of the 


by letter inviting tl 


twe 
th contacted 


» the park Ii 
date 


made 


formation relative to meeting 


dre 


Park personnel 


purpose of club reational inter 


est was requested 


sought an opportunity to meet with the 


more nizations to tell 
them of the park 


ties. At this meeting 


mniportant ory 
program and facili 
Pmavie was shown 
The ways in which the park could serve 
the group were described. Services of 
park personnel were offered in assisting 
them with the first outing 

Many groups immediately asked for 
help. They came, enjoyed a variety of 
activities, learned of others they could 


As a these 


many repeat visits, the 


enjoy. result clubs made 


various individ 
uals coming back with their families o1 
groups of friends. In re peat visits they 
were introduced to more of the oppor 
tunities of the park which appealed to 
their recreational ippetites 

Group outings, social parties indoors 


fish fries, sqpuare dances day outings 


swimming instruction, water safety im 


struction, day camping. family 


many Unique types ol Spec 


reun 


ions, county-wide meetings and 
ial events re 
sulted. They grew out of joint planning 
between park personnel, industrial 
ition = de partments 


of clubs 


groups, city reer 


and the various types md or 


vanizations 
The value of close re lationship of all 
recreational realized 


agencies was 


Keeping each other informed and joint 


and 


planning of events by city. county 
state park and recreation agen ies 
ré aped helpful dividends. 

In special events. water pageants 
archery tournaments. mock hunts, horse 
and buggy field trials. fox hunts. nature 


walks, 


tional aquatic school and day camping 


camp leadership training. na 


indicate the variety but not the range. 

Percentage-wise, over-all park attend- 
ance ine reased one hundred per cent in 
one year. Participation in park activi- 
ties increased two hundred per cent. 
Park revenue more than doubled. Pro 
tection and respect of property grew. 
Total loss to the 


park for things broken or destroyed was 


Vandalism was nil. 


only a few dollars per year. But most of 
all. peop'e learned to use the park. They 
learned to appreciate it and to protect 
it. They became staunch supporters be- 
cause they got a great return on theit 
lax investment. They knew that their 
children, while learning new skills, were 
having fun ina wholesome environment. 

“Zone of use” has been used to indi- 
cate the area in which most people are 
served by a given park. This term is 
used to indicate the approximate maxi- 
mum travel distance which the public 
will go for a day-use activity. This dis- 
tance will vary in relationship to the at- 
tractiveness of the facilities. to the rec- 


reational opportunities, to ease of ac 


cess and to competitive areas or facill- 
ties. Each recreation area has a definite 
zone of use, even though there are some 
variables. The zone for each park can 
be determined. This of course is im- 
portant. We know. for example. that a 
city playground attracts users up to a 
half-mile while a playfield will attract 
them up to a mile. As far as parks are 
concerned, the zone of influence is not 
static. It expands as the park grows in 
recreational attraction and shrinks as 
the attraction diminishes. 

In summary, we might, therefore. say 
that there are a few basic guides in se- 
curing good recreational use of a park. 
These are true of a city, county or state 
park. Ther 


ingenuity: 


call for experimentation and 


1. Take inventory of the full re- 
sources of your park’s natural and man- 
made attractions. 

2. Determine the zone of use of each 


park, 


9 


3}. Determine the 


tional needs of the population within 


some of recrea- 


your zone of use. 

t. Secure the interest of the popula- 
tion by getting in touch with organized 
groups and by working closely with 
other park and recreation agencies. 

5. Give the people help in using your 
facilities and resources to the fullest 
extent. 


It is not a question of: Can we af- 


ford to have recreation in parks? We 


cannot afford to do without it. 


Trailer Brings Music Instruction 


Music is being recommended by both American educators and 


psychologists as an aid in developing character and personality 


as well as a way to reduce tension and to help youngsters find 


creative outlets. It is beneficial in achieving teamwork and co- 
operation with a group of children. The creativeness of making 


music is a stimulation to the young 
cal coordination required to play a 
ages good health habits. 


imagination, and the physi- 
musical instrument encour- 


{ most unusual music program is the one in Colorado, con- 
ducted by Lloyd Bader who travels sixty thousand miles a year 
in a trailer to provide music classes for the rural areas and five 


cities within a forty-mile radius. 


The children are given class instruction in their own towns, 
then transported to a central point for orchestral and band prac- 
tice twice each week. Mr. Bader has had eight large bands, 
several orchestras and many small novelty instrumental groups 
since he began his trailer teaching. This program is under the 
auspices of the American Music Conference and local school 
boards: however, the idea can be adapted to the recreation field. 
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Playground pageant on stage at the 
famous Municipal Opera in beautiful 
Park, St. Missouri. 


Forest Louis. 








T. E. Rivers 


Mobilizing for the 


Recreation Congress 


@ The strength and influence of the National Recreation 
Congress through the years has in large measure rested on 
two basic processes. One has involved widespread partici 
pation of lay and professional leaders, public and private. 
in planning the various sessions and events. The other is 
the unquestioned principle of giving emphasis to those 
things which seem to be of greatest value to the recreation 
movement as a whole. Resisting normal human pressures 
for specific enthusiasms which did not seem to be in har 
mony with the larger purpose. the National Reereation 
Congress. with the help of a large number of committees, has 
continued to serve the movement and to stand out as an ex 
imple of democracy in action. 

Once again we are mobilizing the thoughtful participation 


of the movement in preparation for the St. Louis Recreation 


Congress. September 27-October 1. Creation of committees 
for special tasks does not in any way relieve delegates of 
the opportunity and obligation to forward their individual 


suggestions. A great many have already been received, but 
if you have ideas which should be considered, they should 


be sent immediately to Congress headquarters, 315 Fourth 


Avenue. New York 10. New York. 
1954 National Advisory Committee 
Palmer Baumes. Commissioner of Parks, St. Louis: Rob 


ert L. Black, Community Recreation Assistant. Missouri Di 
vision of Resources and Development, Jefferson City: Rob 


ert W. Crawford, Deputy Commissioner and Superintendent 


Rivers is the assistant executive secretary of the 


Mr. T. I 


VRA and secretary of the National Recreation Congress 





1954 





APRII 








Vas 





of Recreation, Philadelphia; 3, A 4 ropley, Executive See 
retary, Deep River Community Association Incorporated, 
Deep River, Ontario; A. C. 
Recreation, Lubbock, Texas; Henry M. Harper, Executive 
Director, George Washington Carver Community Center, 


W. W. Harth, Director of Recreation, Co- 


Superintendent 


Hamilton, Superintendent of 


Peoria, Hlinois; 
lumbia, South Carolina: James Fk. Herdic 
of Recreation, Manchester, Connecticut; George Hijelte, 
General Manager. Department of Recreation and Parks, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. William L. Lefferts. Chairman, Westchestes 
County Recreation Commission. White Plains, New York: 
Miss Dorothea M. Lensch, Director of Recreation, Portland, 
J. Niederfrank, Extension Rural Sociologist, 


W.H 


Veterans Administra 


Oregon; Dr. EF. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 
Orion, Director, Recreation Service, 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Earl H. Regnier, Extension Ree 
reation Specialist, University of Hlinois, Urbana; Robert 
Wilder, National Forge and Ordnance Company. Irvine 
Pennsylvania; Ben W. Miller, Chairman, Department of 


Physical Education. University of California, Los Angeles 


Other Committees 


John A. 


Louis, has agreed to head the Local Arrangements Com 


Turner, Superintendent: of Recreation in St 


mittee. Names of the members of this committee will be an 
nounced soon, 

\ new advisory committee to assist with the planning of 
meetings for recreation and park board and commission 
members consists of A. O. Ambroz, Chairman of the Play 
vround and Recreation Commission, Cedar Rapids. Lowa; 
Mrs. Paul Gallagher, of the Omaha, Nebraska, Park and Ree- 
reation Board: aad Mrs. George H. Gorton, Chairman of the 
Public Recreation Board, Kansas City, Missouri. Mr. Am 
broz will serve as chairman. 

The Hospital Advisory Committee includes Fred M. ¢ hap 
man, Supervisor of Patients Program Services, Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul; Floyd FE. Me 
Dowell, Tennessee Home for the Mentally Retarded, Donel 
son: Maleolm Randall, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
and Miss Lillian Summers, National Re« reation 


American Red 


he) | Louis: 
Consultant Service in Military Hospitals 
Cross. Washington, D. C. 
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M"«: Pomeroy and Mr. Fagin have 
set forth very ably the “why” of 
comprehensive long-range cily planning 
and of making the planning of systems 
facilities a of that 


of recreation parl 


process, It is my purpose to describe 


something of the “how” of deve loping 
within the framework of a master plan 
for all aspects of community deve lop 
ment, the phase of the plan dealing with 
recreation areas 

This kind of planning ts not 
a technical job: itis also both an edu 
If the plan 


that is 


mere ly 


cational and a political job 
ssful 


wet 


“uv Ss oO) iy ” "“ 
ning is going to | 


if it is going to result in the buying of 


land and the construction of facilities 


within which an effective program of 


you have 


provided 
itself the me 


recreation can be 
to build into the proce 
chanies of the fulfillment of the plan 
The Machinery for Planning 
There are at least three parts to the 
machinery for planning, corresponding 
to the tripartite nature of the operation 
The first, for the is that 


composed of the hired hands —a 


technical work 
pro 


feam Various re 


fessional requirin 


Mr. Joun : s HOWARD is associate pro 
fessor of city plannir Vassachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Cambridge 
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PART II 


LANNING FOR RECREATION 
IN THE MODERN CITY 


T. Howard 


John 


sources and abilities. It would normal- 
ly he composed of the staff of the ree- 
reation agency itself, with its specific 
technical know-how, and the staff of the 
planning ageney, whose contribution 
lies in coordinating the recreation re- 


with the other aspects of 


quirements 
long-range community development. 
Both obviously need a certain minimum 
level of Competence, but even more im- 
portant is a reasonable level of harmony 
between the two, so as to assure a rec- 
reation-system plan which at the same 
time ties in with the over-all picture, 
and sufliciently fits the specialized needs 
and resources of the community to be 
put to use by the recreation agencies. 
Phe second part of the machinery is 
that involved in official steps to put the 
plan into effect: the process requires a 
measure of political concurrence with 
each step-by-step decision, starting with 
the decision to make a plan in the first 
place. Nearest to the technicians are the 
themselves: planning 


ageney hoards 


commission, school board. recreation 


board. Next are the top-level admin 


istrative heads: mayor, city manager. 


department: heads (not excluding the 


finance director or his counterpart). At 


the top, normally, is the legislative 


hody, the city council that has to ap- 


propriate the funds both for capital im- 
provements and for operation and main- 
All of these are es- 
sential cogs in the wheels of the ma- 
chinery that actually gets plans built. 
The third 


part is the civic sounding board. the in- 


tenance of facilities. 


and absolutely essential 
strument for citizen participation in the 
process. Here the need is for represen- 
tation from those groups who speak for 
itself, 


voice the political ear is attuned. The 


the community and to whose 
resources for this leadership are differ- 
ent in each community. There are the 
hoards and staffs of private recreation 
apencies, OF their spokesmen from cen- 
tral community-chest) organizations. 
There are city-wide civie groups which 
may already be concerned with the sub- 
If there are not already existent 


they 


such recreation-oriented groups, 


may need to be called into being: and 
in this task the techniques of commu- 
nity organization will be needed. in 
which the recreation agency staff has 
special competence. In particular, there 
are the local citizen associations. com- 


bloc k 


area councils, and the like 


munity improvement societies. 
groups. 
these representing what might be identi- 
fied as the ultimate consumers of the 


recreation services and the recreation 
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facilities that are the end product of the 
planning. Though they come last in the 
list. the importance of bringing them 
into the process is perhaps first. 

ach of these three plays its part. in 
every stage of the that starts 


prren css 


with a general desire for better recre 


ation and culminates with the first piteh 
on a new softball diamond or the first 


dive into a new swimming pool. 


Standards and Goal-Setting 


The planning process itself may be 
divided, perhaps arbitrarily, into four 
stages. The first is the setting of stand- 
ards: the second, making a survey of 


existing facilities: third. the designing 
of the plan itself: and fourth, the work- 
ing up of the program for carrying it 
into actuality. 

The first stage starts with the major 
policy decisions described by Mr. Fa- 
gin. This evaluation of the general kind 
and quality of recreation program need- 
ed is the very foundation stone of stand- 
ards for specific facilities that will be 
meaningful. This is a difficult step, for 
which there is no prese ription. It needs 
the guidance of the re reation special. 
ists. as to the range of possibilities. It 
needs the contribution of the city plan- 
ners. as to the long-range potentials of 
the community for growth and change 
of character. It needs the expression of 
the needs and wants of the too-often-in- 
articulate consumer, expressed through 
the civic leader: and the acquiescence, 
if not the actual leadership. of the polit- 
ical powers. But. difficult as it is. this 
crystallization of goals is explic itly ne 
cessary as a guide to all that follows. ex- 
cept in the simplest kind of community. 

After 


COMES the 


goal-setting 
The 


formulation of these is primarily a tech- 


the generalized 


setting of standards. 


nieal function: the problem becomes 
one of expressing them simply enough 
understood. and ae 


that they can be 


cepted as a basis for design and then 
tion. For the kinds of standards are 
legion, and the variations in each kind 
of standard are also many. 


National” 


pom of le parture 


standards are a useful 


They can be found. 
ably thought through and set forth. in 
the publications of the National Recrea 
tion Association. the reports of various 
special recreation studies for particular 
ind the reports of eity 


cities many 
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planning agencies. But national stand 


ards have been deseribed as for “the 


lazy Or Corps ienceless, bree duse i can 
bre dangerous to apply them thoughtless 
ly to any community or any part of a 


one-quarter acres of playground space 


community. Instance. “one and 
for every thousand of total population” 
is perhaps the most widely known na 
tional standard for this one type of fa 
cility: but if it is correct for a city of 


five thousand made up of a normal 
range of family-types and age-groups 
it is obviously incorrect for a housing 
project of five thousand with an ab 
normally large number of children pet 
family. or for a downtown residential 
area made up of elevator apartments 
with almost no children per family. The 
greatest usefulness of statements on na 
tional standards, or reports from other 
cities, is the lead they give on the meth 


the kind of 


assumptions that must be made and the 


od of deriving a standard: 


steps of thinking through to a usable 
figure. 

It is interesting to compare for a num 
ber of cities the space-per-population 
standards for, say. playgrounds. The 
initial shock is that they are so differ 
ent: half an acre per thousand people 
in one city, one acre in another, an 
acre and a quarter in a third. Can it 
be that the children in one community 
really need only half as much space to 
run around in as those in another? The 
key to the difference. of course. is in the 
differing assumptions that underlie the 
forecast 


standards. A’ carefully-made 





length of the 
Mr. 


the 
material in this 
Howard's talk will be 
pleted in the May 
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that the ratio of children to total popu 
lation in a central city will be far below 


“average” or “normal” in the future is 


probably a valid justification of a “low 


standard. The fact that land costs twice 


as much per square foot in one city as 


in another. however. is not a valid es 


cuse for chiseling a “standard.” though 


it may be a very real reason for not 


planning to meet the standard in the 


near future, 

An exploration of the process of com 
posing such a standard shows up a num 
ber of other kinds of assumptions that 


You 


if at ds 


are subject to valid differences 
start with the playground itself 

made up of such and such facilities, its 
capacity is so many children eighteen 
on the ball diamond. two on each see 
saw, and so forth (and even these fig 
ures are not completely cut and dried) 
Then comes the flying leap into con 
jecture: what total population (of all 
ages) does a playground of this capa 
away 


city serve? First. from how far 


will the children come? ‘This will vary, 
even in different parts of the same city. 
Next. what should be the ratio of play 
ground capacity to the total number of 
children in the service area? Must you 
he able to provide for all of them at 
one time? The percentage that come at 
once will vary. by age, by social custom, 
by weather, and probably most by qual 
ity of supervision, program, and main 
tenance — and how can you predict that 
in advance? Finally, what is the ratio 
of children of playground age to total 
population? This, too. is subjeey to 
wide variation. So a realization of what 
is behind this kind of standard carries 
with it at least two warnings. First, the 
only safe kind of a standard to use ts 
one which is locally derived, calculated 
from assumptions geared to the varia 
tions of your community from the aver 


kinds of 


get on 


and based on as many 


ve 
age. 


local information as you can 


population characteristics, los al habits 
and the like. 


fully derived a standard is still a blunt 


Second. even thus care 
tool. not to be applied slavishly or with 
too much precision: Tits Use ful only asa 
veneral guide 

I have used a playground as an illus 
tration because it is probably the one 
recreation facility whose capacity and 
use it ds easiest to calculate. How much 
more difheult. then, is the deriving of a 
standard for neighborhood parks, for 
passive recreation 2 One office | worked 
had 


park s capacity ona moonlit night, with 


some fun figuring such a 


with 
couples spaced twenty feet apart and 
assuming that the couples represented 
twenty-five per cent of the age twenty 
to twenty-five population within a quar 


ter-mile. we came up with a “standard 


It probably makes as much sense as any 
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other; in fact, it was remarkably close 
to the one you will find in the book. 
But in spite of the 


falls involved in 


problems and pit 
working up a set of 
standards, figures that are both mean 
ingful and useful can be developed. In 
deed, the yardstick they 


most a necessity in explaining, 


provide is al 
as well 
as in designing, a recreation area plan. 
yardsticks needed is 


There 
list of the most import int, with the fig 


The number of 
somewhat dismaying follows a 
omitted, because to in 


flatly at 


ures carefully 


clude them would be variance 


with the whole principle of local stand 


ards that has just been so stressed 


ce ils 
included in the 


initial kind of standard 


facilities to he 


@ the 
with the 
which ean 


recreation system ome of 


he keyed lo a particular age group, but 
many of which cannot are clearly 


for active recreation, some for aS1VE 


and some cannot be out on this 
some are indoor ome outdoor 
both. The 
starts with playlot 


fields, neighborhos d ) irk 


natural 


line: 

and some are familiar list 

rounds, play 
large parks 
useful desig 

he fairly ele 

ly differentiated as to function and use 

They 


techniques of analysi 


reservations ill 


nations of areas that can 


lend themselves to “standard” 


ind planning at 


the level of community-wide planning 


dealing with the location and size of 


sites for facilities, that is here under dis 


cussion, The list then goes on into spe 


cial facilities that are of necessity also 


spec ialized in their planning because of 


their size or unusual site re quirements: 
arboretums 
that 


can be combined with some of the first 


golf courses, beac he - 
Then there are 


ZOOS 
for instance, some 
list (which can in some cases, of course 


he combined with each other): swim 
ming pools, recreation center buildings 
Probably only the rie tropolitan com 


need 
things The Se 


munity has both the and the re 
sources for all of these 
lection from the list, for other commu 
nities, will be guided by 


ais to the 


thr broad poli 


cies and goals recreation sys 


tem with which the planning 


pro ess 


started. 


@ The second kind of standard has al 


ready been referred to as the rea-pop 


ulation standard, which may be ex 
pressed for each of the functional types 


of facility in acres per thousand total 
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population, or population per hundred 
acres, or number of children of such 
and such age group per acre or per hun- 
dred acres. The device used is not sig- 
nificant; the purpose is to identify an 
optimum relationship between the land 
area to be devoted to a particular rec- 
reation function and the people who 


will use it. 


@ A third kind of standard deals with 
service district and frequency of use. 


Facilities for daily use within walking 


E 1o99 Any 


distance might include playlots (if 


any), and neighborhood 
parks; 
use, still 


walking distance, 


playgrounds, 
those for less frequent regular 
transit or long 
play fields, 


and large 


within easy 
might he 
center 


recreation buildings. 


those for occasional use 


eity parks; 
only, accessible only by auto or transit, 
might be 


The “standard” 


reservations, beaches, zoos. 


would express area- 
population ratios in the same terms as 
but a useful ad- 
\ city 


may seem to have enough total acres of 


the previous standard: 


ditional dimension is present. 


playground for its total population, but 
this 


applied the surplus of playground acre- 


when service-district standard is 


ape in one neighborhood clearly does 
not help meet the deficiency in another. 
must be 


Standards of accessibility 


thought through, not only to contribute 


to the kind of standard described in the 


previous paragraph, but also to guide 


site selection. Distance is not so signifi- 
which counts in method of 
to mark off 


quarter-mile circles on a map is a tempt 
but, ob- 


cant as time, 


travel. Using a compass 
ing labor-saver for the planner; 
viously, many children within that cir- 
cle must walk more than a quarter of a 
mile to reach the 
And for those facilities that are 


ed for children, time-distance is not the 


center of the circle. 


intend- 


only criterion of accessibility: there 


may also be standards of safety, requir- 


ing the absence of traffic hazards on the 


way, or “attractive nuisances,” or pool 


halls and beer joints. 


@ Then there are standards of location, 
varying for each type of functional fa- 


cility. Factors of site suitability enter: 


for instance, relatively flat topography 
is necessary for most of a playfield area 
to be devoted to ball diamonds and foot- 
ball fields, but rolling or even rugged 
topography may be preferable for a 
park area intended for informal com- 
munion with nature. Factors of linkage 
are also of importance: given a choice, 
it makes more sense to put a playground 
for elementary school age children next 
to such a school than at some distance 


from it; and there are other types of 


—_— 
ire’ 


areas that fit, in terms of usage, either 
with each other or with non-recreational 
facilities. Factors of environment may 


also be identified: you try not to put a 


playlot next to a saloon, or a formally 
landscaped garden-park in the lee of an 
area notorious for fumes 


\ final feature 
factors 


industrial 
harmful to vegetation. 
of location standards might be 
of service district relationship: the type 
of play area intended for daily use by 
within, if 


children should probably he 


not central to, the neighborhood for 


whose children it is meant—in other 


words, within its service district: while 
s, for instance, the 
at the 


or the large 


at the other extreme i 
heac h. 


edge of its service district, 


which almost has to be 


natural reservation which is likely to be 
(and, because of the kind of use it gets, 
can properly be) outside its service dis- 


trict entirely. 


@ Lastly are listed standards of design. 
At the level of planning here under dis- 
mean construction 
and thickness of 


horticultural standards; 


cussion, | do not 
standards as to type 
pavement, or 
but rather, sufficient decision as to the 
kind and number of specific facilities to 
he provided in each type of recreation 
area to determine a minimum and an 


optimum size for each such area, and 
also to throw light on its appropriate 
location. For instance, a play space for 
active recreation for concentrated num- 
bers of children, which by all criteria 
ought to be 


obviously needs a substantial noise kill- 


within a residential area, 


ing buffer around it if it is not to be a 
value-destroying nuisance. Such a land- 


scaped buffer area adds to the neces- 
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sary size of the playground, and thus in- 
fluences size standards. If playgrounds 
are to be divided into junior and senior 
types, with a ball diamond for the sen- 
iors and none for the juniors, here 
agvain is a major influence on the space 
requirements which is also reflected in 
the area-population-ratio standard. 


Here, 


the re 


then, are six kinds of stand- 


irds be others. and 


these fully 


They play a double part in the balance 


may even 


have not been described. 


ol the planning process; they are the 
basis for the evaluation of existing facil- 
ities, and then for the design of the new 
plan. These later stages may throw new 
light on the standards themselves, and 
suggest modifications. Even so, it is 
well for the technicians who develop 
them to share them at the beginning 
with both officials and public groups, to- 
gether with the reasoning behind them. 
At best, they should be widely reviewed 
and discussed, and then formally adopt- 
ed by the recreation agency and the 
planning agency This step is advised. 
not merely for the psychological advan- 
tage of getting in, on the ground floor 
of the planning operation, as many as 
possible of those who must be depended 
upon to later build the plan. Techni- 
cians sometimes trust their techniques 
too much; if they cannot sell their stand- 
ards, perhaps they are not really good 
standards. Further. lay review and dis- 
cussion may very well bring out ideas 
that 
that was unknown. Wide public partici- 


were overlooked, or information 


pation is not me rely good political tech 


If you are looking for a big package 
of recreation to give the public for to- 
day’s dollar, give them a “kids’ zoo.” 
Shreveport is doing this for 100,000 
zoo Visitors during the four-month sum- 
It does not take much land 
in fact, 


you can get most of the animals for the 


mer season. 


and it costs little to maintain 


feeding. The recreation department con- 


structed a children’s zoo, that today is 
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nique: but good technical technique. 


The Recreation Area Survey 


The second major stage of the plan- 
ning operation is the taking of an inven- 
tory of the existing recreation system, 
and the analyzing of its service. Knowl 
edge of what you have is an obvious 
prerequisite to deciding what you want. 

Such an inventory would involve list- 
ing and mapping each kind of function- 
al facility, together with its size, its serv- 
ice district, and whatever else may be 
pertinent to an evaluation of its ade 
quacy. Data on actual use would be 
helpful: by how many, how often, and 
from how far away. Data on differences 
in equipment, maintenance, or program 
and supervision may throw light on dif 
ferences in use between areas that are. 
at first look, identical. 


reation system cannot be analyzed in a 


Clearly the re 


vacuum; data are also needed on pop- 
ulation, housing types and densities, 
age group composition, and the like; 
and also maps are needed showing ma- 
jor streets, railroads and other kinds of 
linear breaks and boundaries, and non- 
residential land uses of various types. 
This kind of information makes pos- 
sible a check of the existing facilities 
each individually, and all together as 
a system—against the standards as « 
set of yardsticks. Such an evaluation 
will show up the adequacies and the 
inadequacies: of range of types of facil- 
ities, of quantity of space of various 
kinds, of accessibility, of location, and 


of design. It identifies the strong and 


the home for twenty pet animals, at a 
cost of $7,500. The zoo covers about an 
acre and has a stockade style fence that 
stands ten feet high and is made of red 
cedar poles with the bark peeled off. It 
costs about $2,500 a year upkeep: and 
for the 100,000 visitors 


most part, are children 


who, for the 
this is inex 
pensive recreation. It takes a full-time 
keeper with two assistants, during the 
open season, to care for the animals and 
handle 900 people a day. 

“The basic patterns are all about the 
stated Clyde 


Stalleup. “However, you have to add 


same.” Superintendent 


the weak spots in the fabric of the rec- 
reation system. as to general location 
in the community and as to character. 

Such a survey sets the size of the plan- 
and the building prob- 
that faces the community. It is 
It edu- 
the 


ning problem 
lem 
itself an educational process. 
the 


planners. And, if the results of the eval- 


cates recreation agency and 
uation are clearly and forcefully set be- 
fore them, it educates the officials and 
the public. Once it is brought home to 
them how far the community is from 
meeting the standards it has set for it 
self, their entire perspective toward rec 
may be 


reation as a public function 


changed. Their sights may be raised 
as they recognize the urgency of im- 
provement, 

Of course there is also a danger that 
scared off at this 


guardians of the purse 


the officials may be 
The 


strings are 


point. 
properly sensitive about 
like land in 


This indicates a need 


things that cost money, 
built-up areas, 
for tact in presenting the findings. It is 
probably unwise to say something like 
“This survey shows we need another 
one hundred acres of playgrounds, 
which at $2.00 a square foot will cost 
$8.600,000." Tt doesn’t) sound nearly 
so bad to say. “If we can afford to buy 
five acres of playground space a year 
for the next twenty years we can meet 
our standard.” It is important, too, to 
make it clear that the statement of de- 
ficiencies is not itself plan or pro- 
gram: that comes next. 


(To he ¢ ontinued ) 


something new each year for an attrac- 
tion. This year we are displaying new 
papier-maché animals that were made 
by the children in the arts and crafts 
classes on the playgrounds. We also let 
people put on shows with their trained 


” 


pets they go over big.” If you are 
thinking in terms of having a kids’ zoo, 
here are his recommendations: (1) visit 
a city that has a zoo; (2) use only small 
and baby pets: (3) start out with a few 
animals and add some new ones each 
year; and (4) have added attractions. 

From What's Nu, published by the 


Louisiana Recreation Association. 





Horseback riding 1s a major activity in this as 
in any other camp. It is rotated with riflery. 


KNO-KOMA 


Dana E. Harlow 


Unusual in the field of camping is this free camp for diabetic children 


| r iS DARK NOW 


kK inawha Rive r. 


massive hemlocks interspersed with flowering rhododendron 


which make the 


Creek to meet the 
urrounding mountains SCC taller and 
vreener than in actuality. Oecasionally is heard. from afar 
on the hill, the wry cry of the sereech owl, or the spill of the 
man-made waterfall of the lake. Now passing over the eob- 
blestone walk is a doctor making his rounds; his steps echo, 


peaceful. This is Kno-Koma (derived 


from the words “no com 


but all is serenely 
i) the only exclusively free camp 
Phe Charleston and West 


lations have sponsored nine days of 


in the world for diabetic children 
Virginia Diabetes A 
free camping a ur ft vht- to fifteen-year-old diabetic 

donated by Carbide and 


Camelot is one of three chil 


boys and virls il ip Carne lot 


Carbon Chemicals Company 
dren's camps owned ind ope rated by Carbide for its em 
ployees’ childre n. Fifty-five campers are sleeping peacefully, 
and are checked every three hours 


of the five staff physicians 


during the night by one 
Three registered dieticians have 
Three cooks 


and from my window | see 


finished their meal planning for tomorrow 


have laid asic then pot holders 
that the dispensary is dark its five nurses and two lab tech 
nicians are soundly sleepin Phe counseling staff of four 


senior counselors and eight junior counselors have lone re 
Mr. Dana k. Hartow 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, and the director 


of Camp Kno-Koma 


is the industrial recreationalist of the 


South Charleston, West J treinia. 
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Below my cabin runs the slow flowing Blue 


Powering above are 


tired—the constant supervision of the diabetic child is very 


tiring. All are volunteers——all are doing a splendid job of 
making a camping job pleasurable for themselves and fifty 
five youngsters, 

Kno-Koma, with its superb physical features. is located 
forty-three miles from Charleston, near Glen, West Virginia, 
on the edge of remote and sparsely settled Kanawha and 
a 535.000-acre tract of 


Clay Counties. Located centrally in 


woodland, near a federal game reserve. Kno-Koma is a 
dream come true to the diabetic child. whether he comes 
from a mansion in Wheeling. a farm near Lewisbure. a 
tenement house in Charleston. a modest housing project in 
Parkersburg 


Kno-Koma just finished its fourth year 


it all spells the same—fun in the out-of-doors. 


each year adding 
to its growth. The idea of a free diabetic camp for West 
Virginia diabetic children was originated by the West Vir 
vinia Medical Association Diabetes Committee. chaired by 
Dr. George P. Heffner, and assisted by Dr. Pid Miller. Mary 
Davis. and Roland W. “Dubey” Hamilton. who was the first 
director —and through their undaunted efforts the camp has 
progressed to what exists todav. Kno Koma lasts for nine 
days. but for its volunteer staff and workers of the diabetes 
association their work is much longer. Each year. meetings 
in early February start the rigid, detailed planning. The 
association is divided into committees on food procurement, 
transportation, perishables, clean-up, program specialties, 
equipment, and advertising. Kno-Koma exists purely on con- 
tributions and volunteer help: 


no solicitations are made. no 
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canvassing has been done, but fortunately it has been abl 
to go from year to year without cost to the child. 

From the time the child leaves the New York Central 
Railroad station in Charleston, until he returns nine days 
later. his life is engulfed with new and varied interests. For 
some it is their first train ride, for others it is the first tim 
away from their homes, but for all it means the start to camp 

i word fascinating to any boy or girl! The children are 
given a physical check-up at the Charleston General Hos 
pital Clinie and the nurses prepare a snack, which is loaded 
thoard. and then, amidst the waving of hands and tightly 
clutched fishpoles and powder boxes. the train is off. Each 
parent brings his own child to Charleston, and all children 
depart on the same train—heading into a whole different 
world 

Phe train chugs through four tunnels and then between 
oak-groved and hemlock-covered mountains to Middle Fork 
The campers disembark and hike over the mountain sides 
one and one-half miles to camp. The walk is eventful. The 
trail. with hand rails along the steep inclines, leads them 
along the side of a mountain: and stret hing below is the 
ribbon-like stream. They walk through an old sedge-cov- 
ered meadow, and finally over the swinging bridge that leads 
to Kno-Koma 

When the camper arrives he is assigned a number that he 
uses the rest of the week for bunk assignment. diet regula 
tion. insulin dosage, urine specimens, and doctor's bed 
check. Each diet is designated by a color 


or black 


cate his diet. Blue indicates 180 grams daily of carbohy 


blue. red, vellow 


and each camper is given a color card to indi 


drate, yellow 200 grams. red 225 grams and black 250 grams 
Meals are served by the color chart indicator. Each child is 
told at the beginning of each meal the exact proportions that 
his color group may have. Foods are purchased from whol: 

sale houses and also donated by dietetic warehouses 

The program is action print ked. By using the total facilities 
of Can yo amelot. Kno-Koma is assured of a somewhat ideal 
istic program 

Phe huge ex-railroad bell sounds its rising note at 7:00 

With hurried steps the campers collect their urine speci 

ns for the morning, and all spec imen bottles are plac ed in 

eled cabin box and the junior counselor delivers th 

roup of specimens to the laboratory technicians at 

lisp nmsary [rrr diately following spec imen ‘ ollec tions 

all Campers, ace ording to their assigned dosage, receive thelr 

insulin and administer their own shots. It is only the young 

est. first-year campers who are somewhat reluctant about 

giving their own shots: but before the « amp ts over they are 

to some deg “experts” in administering their own insulin 

and reading and ¢ harting their urine spec imens — which they 
are taught by the staff of doctors and nurses. 

Following breakfast. a meal enjoyable to a camper whet 
ever he may be, all « ampers start their kaper duties by cabin 
assignment for the day. Bunks are made, floors are swept 
bathrooms are scrubbed; and then they are ready for the 
morning of instructional activities, with a rotary program 
of riflery, crafts. horseback riding, and the sport of the day 
The sport may be archery, volleyball, softball, tennis, bad 


minton, horseshoes, or ping-pong. It is suggested they try 
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horseback riding and riflery one of the two periods. Follow 
ing these activities, all campers assemble at the lake for 
swimming instruction under Red Cross qualified instructors, 
with progressive abilities and skills adapted to each group. 
The entire staff is on the water front for safety precaution. 
It is strongly believed that all the staff members may not be 
foremost in water rescue tactics, but their cautious eves are 
constantly on vuard lor every single bobbing and splashing 
head. This just affords safety in triple measure. Lf the water 
is chilly. the campers grab fishpoles and head for the lake 
For some it isa 


With 


his counselor, the diabetic camper learns to understand an 


The fish ‘ aught are ¢ leaned by the camp t 


new experience, tor others it is a matter-of-fact routine 


other one of nature's wonders. 

Boating and canoeing are done under strict supervision 
Supert iston must be close on the water front The diabetic 
“reaction” may come at any LIne X pec ted time — his reaction 
to insulin because it has consumed all the available body 
sugar. The reaction is only temporary if sugar is given 


qule kly. 


with the activity after being chee ked by one of the doctors 


Phe diabetic responds rapidly and continues on 


due to the sudden change from routine 


Should the diabetic. 


home life to that of camp activities, get a reaction and be 


left alone. he would slowly drift into unconsciousness and 


A long-anticipat the overnight campout with a 
covered wagon just like that of the west-trekking pioneers! 


possibly convulsions. Therefore, to pull the camper quickly 
out of this reaction, every staff member carries a small sugar 
can with him at all times permanent individual equipment 
during diabetic camp | very shock or reaction. ts recorded 
by the counselor and given to the doctors who, at nightly 
meetings. record the amount of insulin each camper will be 
piven the follow nig day This Is ¢ hee ke d mh aee ordane ‘ with 
diet. urine specimen and daily activity. 

Lunch is followed by gay singing. These children enjoy 
singing and vreatly excel in this ¢ amp art 


It affords a 
provided free to the 


Rest hour is a welcome spot in the day for all 
vood time for writing post cards 
‘ amiper, or reading ‘ om books. ol quiet val Se SSIONS ACTOSS 
the foot of a bunk. Fach must lie down-——-and some go to 


sleep. This rest period length is regulated by daily activity 
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but is not under one and one-half hours 
In the afternoon the campers have a choice of crafts, folk 
As for the ex- 


y changes from the city streets to this 


dancing, boating. canoeing, and exploring. 
ploring. there are mar 
outdoor life for these wide-eyed children. So, with canteen 
and suyar catis clanying the small vroup of ten or fifteen 
head for the high cliffs 
rock-bottom of the 


newts. or watching the 


with the beechnut trees on top, oF the 
mountain stream searching for wood 
oaring red-tailed hawk. or catching 
a terrapin with its yellow and brown markings, or digging in 
that old rotten los ind what is more exciting than watch 
ing a black snake devour his toad meal, or simply sitting in 
funny little black bugs’? 


the grass and watching those 


Plaster casting is a rare treat Esper ially the casting of deer 
tracks which are ple ntiful 
In their craft lesson 


billfold. or key case from vinylite plastic. 
| 


for some it may be making a lanyard. 
ol silk screening 


the Kno Koma ( rable moon the iroown belongings bor others 


Craft lessons include such things as the making of bill- 
folds, lanyards, belts, Indian beadwork and finger painting. 


Indi in head work, finger pa nling, or making a bird house 
out of bark. 

Folk dancing is an active class for all age-groups. For 
some it is their first try in the field of dance, and they learn 
wd folk dancing are all about. The 

but all take time out for a snack to 


what square dencing 

activity is fast moving 
build up their body-sugar content 
very other day the entire camp delves into inter-cabin 
competition ino volleyball and softball games. and finally, 
near the end of camp, into a softball game, with the stafl 
versus the campers. The losers must stand and eat their 


this arouses the best in “rooting” spirit. 


next meal 

On Saturday night. a caller with records and a demon 
strating group from Charleston volunteer their services for 
the evening. Starting with simple maneuvers that they have 
learned from folk dance classes the campers end up with 
This is the night of the week when all 


break out” their best tn 


more difficult: ones 
find time to comb their hair and 
camp-togs. 

Wednesday brings the long awaited and anticipated ad 


venture the overnight campoutl with the covered wagon, 


A menu is planned that adequately meets the rigorously 
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scheduled diet needs. The campers pack bed rolls, flash lights 
and jackets—their duffel is in top notch form. The older 
boys aid the riding counselor in harnessing the horses and, 
as the last buckle is snapped, Kno-Koma is a mass of bulging 
eyes. Imaginations run wild when these diabetic children 
food box on the 


like that of 


the west-trekking pioneers. As the water barrel is adjusted 


see this covered wagon fully equipped 


rear and the water barrel attached to the side 


and filled, the food is stored in the end box, the duffel is piled 
aboard—the campout is on! The older campers climb 
aboard the wagon with a nurse and a doctor and the rest pile 
aboard a jeep and rustic trailer. As the entire unit 
doctors, nurses, cooks, dieticians, counselors, campers and 
directors —slowly moves out of camp, the group breaks into 
singing to the accompaniment of the plucking of ukuleles, 
clanging of pans, and squeaking of wagon wheels. After 
covering three miles of dirt road, up grade, down grade and 
seventeen creek crossings, the contingent reaches the camp- 
out area. Immediately the group starts preparing for the 
evening meal—everyone gathers fire wood. 

Instruction is given as to the use of foil in cooking a meal 
consisting of cheeseburgers and hotdogs with all “the 
works,” baked potato and pre-cooked baked beans, milk and 
bread and topped with watermelon. Meals must be on time 
they cannot vary from five to ten minutes, or reaction will 
start: but by careful planning, this danger is eliminated, and 
the « ampers can enjoy one of the best of « amping activities, 
cooking and eating the food themselves! The meal is fol- 
lowed by a campfire. ending with story telling. 

The project of Kno-Koma has proved itself so worthwhile 
for the diabetic handicapped that the state Diabetes Associa- 
tion, Medical Association, Heart Association, and Associa- 
tion of Crippled Children, with the help of Carbide and other 
industries throughout the state, are projecting plans, for the 
coming year, for the building of a permanent camp for all 
medically handicapped children in the state of West Vir- 
vinia. The land already has heen acquired. 

The diabetic child was once considered handicapped—un- 
able to play rigorously or enjoy normal functional activities 
of other children, but such is a fallacy now. As assured by 
Kno-Koma, the diabetic can and does enjoy routine camp 


activities, 





“Every youngster should have an opportunity to 
commune intimately with the out-of-doors. The sum- 
mer camp should, therefore, not surrender to all the 
comforts of the city 
lization’s coddling and the rigours of pioneering lies 
the outdoor experience, wth an appropriate share of 
comforts but a genuine smack of nature and vital 
living, which will provide an interesting and useful 
chapter in anyone's life. It is at camps that 
yougsters frequently have their best opportunity to 
discover themselves. It is there they find their in- 
terests and abilities, enjoy fruitful group experiences, 
build up confidence in self and understanding of 
people, and tingle with some of the deeper satisfac- 
tions. It is not uncommon for them to acquire a fresh 
and more vital outlook on life.’—G. Orr ROMNEY in 
Off the Job Living, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1945. 
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lron-Range Training Institute 
-- 4bu Experiment 


vcH has been written and said 
| ihout the need for cooperation 
ind coordination among agencies and 
public departments for civie betterment and welfare services 
within communities. From time to time we have also read 
or heard of successful examples of such cooperation, but 
rarely do we find instances of similar cooperation and co 
ordination between neighboring cities. Yet the need for this 
is just as great. In general, cities seem to recognize this need, 
ilthough the time of city officials is usually consumed by 
local problems, 

In my field visits about Wisconsin, Hlinois and Minne 
sota, | have found that two of the greatest needs of depart 
ments of parks and departments of public recreation are help 
in finding qualified personnel to fill leadership assignments, 
ind help in training staff leaders. The department with an 
operating budget under $50,000 presents the greatest need 
for this service. since these communities usually hire only 
one full-time year-round director who must assume full re 
sponsibility for the department's services. 

Although the following experiment could have been tried 
in any one of the three states, and proven useful to “one-man 
departments,” it was offered to communities on the [ron 
Range in Northern Minnesota. The plan is not original. 
However, the manner in which it was organized and the re 
sults obtained merit the consideration of department execu 
tives evervwhere who have the same need for special assist 
ince with their leadership training problems. 

\fter discovering the need and discussing the idea for a 
training program with executives on the Iron Range. a fol 
low-up questionnaire was mailed to thirteen different com 
munities in January. This sought pertinent information re 
garding each individual community's needs for leadership 
training. Some of the major questions were: 

Mr. Ropert L. Horney, the author, is a Great Lakes Dis 
{ssocialtion 


trict representative of the National Recreation 
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Robert Horney 


1. Would a leadership training institute be helpful to you 
and your staff? 

2. If an institute is held, can we count on your participation 
and acceptance of the proportionate share of the cost of 
bringing a National Recreation Association specialist to the 
Iron Range for a weck’s leadership training program ? 

3. Please suggest questions to be discussed which will help 
you with your major problems. 

L. Suggest the community, most centrally located for the 
institute, which would be most convenient for you and your 
staff to attend, 

>. Please indicate the dates of the institute best suited to you. 
6. Could you attend a meeting in March to help plan the 
details of the institute program 7 

By the early part of February the questionnaires had all 
been returned. Tabulation showed that eight different com 
munities definitely wanted the institute and agreed to share 
the cost of a specialist with the other participating communi 
ties. Three towns reported that they felt the institute would 
help them, but official board approval for sharing the costs 
pended the next regular board meeting. Two communities 
indicated a desire for the service but stated funds were not 
available until spring when tax allotments would be doled 
out for the summer recreation program. 

Representatives from all of the Iron Range recreation de 
partments were invited to attend a planning meeting with 
the district representative of the National Recreation Asso 
ciation, to be held in Virginia, Minnesota, in March. During 
this three-day conference the following plans evolved: 

1. Training institute to be held in Virginia, Minnesota, 
June 9 through June 12. 


10:00 to 12:00 noon 


? Daily schedule of sessions set for 


and }:00to 3 


were selected by the executives to permit the directors and 


10 pom... with no evening work. (These hours 


staff sufficient traveling time to and from their respective 


communities daily, ) 





3. The NRA represt ntative was requested to have on hand 
an abundance of reference and source material for the ex 
ecutives and their staff members to review during the week's 
session. 

1. The training program to be open to all community lead 
ers, such as church Bible school leaders, Boy Scout and Girl 
Scout leaders, day camp leaders. 4-H leaders. teachers, and 
PTA representative 

5. It was decided to have a one-day session for executives on 
“Administrative Problems.” This would give an opportunity 
lo department heads to discuss the problems which do not 
ordinarily confront subordinate staff personnel. 

6. The Virginia Recreation Department to assume the re 
sponsibility for all local arrangements, handle local publi 
city and registration details 

7. Authorized the National Recreation Associafion to as 
sign one of its staff specialists to conduct the training insti 
tute, 

&. Suggested the program content and program topics for 
the institute. 

Karly in May each community was mailed a copy of the 
final draft of the institute program, together with informa 
tion about the background of the NRA specialist assigned to 
conduct the institute 

By 10:00 a.m. on June 


Range Institute, the registration reached a total of sixty-two 


9, the first morning of the Tron 


leaders. This included executives and summer staff mem 
bers from twelve different communities. Before the regis- 
tration was completed sixty-six different people had been 
signed. This figure was far greater than the planning com. 
mittee had anticipated. With one or two exceptions, the 
executive of each community used his own car for transport 
tation, and paid for the gas out of his own pocket, to trans 
port his staff daily to and from the training sessions. The 
one-way mileage ranged from five to ninety-seven miles. The 
communities participating included Biwabik. Gilbert. Ely 
Parkville. Virginia. Eveleth, Mountain Tron. Buhl. Chis 
holm. Hibbing. International Falls and Aurora. Minnesota. 
At the close of the first morning's general session. the 
proup was divided: the executives met with the NRA field 
representative, and staff members met with Miss Helen 
sauncey, NRA specialist from New York 
During the executive ession. some of the problems dis 
cussed were: 
1. How do vou go about forming a citizen's advisory 
council? 
How do you develop school and city cooperation 7 
Maintenance control and operation 
Developing publie relations 
The organization and financing of youth centers. 
Promoting recreation programs for girls 
Programs for the golden-age rroup 
Playground work schedules salary st ales, 
weeks of operation 
Budget preparation 
LO. Trends in the recreation field 
During the week, the program for the staff personnel in 
techniques: organization of — play 


cluded: leadership 


grounds: problems of conduct. 
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Half of the week’s training sessions were devoted to the 


active participation of the delegates in learning a wide vari- 


ety of activities for their playground programs. Adequate 
time was also set aside for the discussion of problems: and 
individual interviews were scheduled for those making 
spec ial requests for help. 

At the close of the institute, some of the results as listed 
by the delegates were: 

“By sharing the cost of specialized training with other 
communities, the director and his staff felt they received a 
valuable training at a very low cost.” 

“Helped new leaders entering the field for the first time 
to become aware of the real meaning of the profession.” 

“Served as a refresher course for staff members who had 
not been privileged to attend a professional training session 
for years.” 

“Offered new techniques of leadership and offered many 
new program ideas.” 

“Explained new trends in the recreation field as observed 
by NRA representatives giving field service throughout the 
United States.” 

“Offered an opportunity for leaders to discuss their prob 
lems, compare their programs and exchange ideas.” 

All of the delegates said their enthusiasm for their sum 
mer assignment had been increased through this experience. 

\ “follow-up” visit to the participating communities dur 
ng the summer by the NRA field representative found ex 
ecutives voluntarily testifying to the good effects of the 
training program. Some of their comments were: “Our 
playground program got off to a much better start this 
year: or “We had less fumbling of problems of conduct this 
year: “Our attendance doubled over last season at this 
period”: “The attitude of the leaders is greatly improved 
this summer”: “Our leaders are doing a better job of plan 
ning their daily schedules.” 

\s a result of the new reference material exhibited during 
the institute, several departments increased their profes- 
sional library, and others asked to be included on the Na 
tional Recreation Association mailing list. 

News of the success of the institute spread to other vil 
lages and towns on the Range. and several asked to be in 
cluded in the planning for the 1954 institute. Other areas 
of the state are making tentative plans for similar institutes 
for LODE. 

Last year’s experiment was not without flaws. Delegates 
requested that a craft specialist be added to this year’s in 
stitute staff, and requested more time for the discussion of 
administrative problems, So that more towns and villages 
might become interested in the training program, it was sug 
gested that consideration be given to offering the institute 
program at two different [ron Range localities this summer. 
thus including more delegates and reducing travel time for 
many of them. 

Considering the possibility of inclement weather, the local 
arrangements committee was asked to plan for indoor meet 
ing space, too; others asked for a certificate of attendance. 
Better distribution of the institute program content was sug- 
gested, and a summary of the institute program was favored 


by most executives and their staffs. 
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RECREATION CENTER 


FOR THE 


CEREBRAL PALSIED 


— in the amazing and ex 
tremely worthwhile 


Cerebral Palsy Recreation Center in 
San Francisco, is the philosophy of the 
the Carl 


and of Janet Pomeroy who is director of the 


sponsoring agency Cherry 


Foundation 


cente! Phe utilization of the creative ability or originality 
of another person Is the most effective means of helping hin 
to further his own growth and development.” This is the 


belief that forms the core of the center program. This, plus 


the lack of opportunities for the cerebral palsied in the San 
Francisee eea. provided the initial incentive for the founda 
lion t jh. sor a creative group project for them 


The recreation center prew out of experience gained hy 


Janet Pomeroy as a volunteer worker with the cerebral pal 


sied San Mateo since 1947. In her experimental work 
Vi Pome roy saw the need for sper ial adaptation ol recrTea 
tion activities for this group, and she undertook to deve lop 
t program which included drama, pottery work. art. crafts 
ind special events. These activities were adapted to 
encourage and allow participation of these persons regard 
ess of individual handicaps: for example. one person who 
could not use her hands was taught to work on the potter 
wheel with her toes. and subsequently to hold a paint brush 
ind paint with her toes. Others. who had a Speer h difficulty 
such as occurs in so many cases of cerebral palsy, were en 
couraged to participate in a pantomime play. where no 
-peech Was mecessary: of they were encouraged to pray ile 


n. or a grunt. as a sound effect for a radio skit In 


short. each individual was encouraged to find expression 
through those parts of his body over which he had control 
In this manner, the activities prov ided an opportunity for 


everyone 


to be included and to participate, and also prov d 


i valuable means whereby the cerebral palsied could 


be stimulated and motivated to walk. to talk. or to otherwise 
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work of the 





improve their physical coordination. Many children prac 


ticed for hours in order to coordinate their hands or arms 
so that they could manipulate a puppet in a puppet show; 


others willingly practiced sentences or words in order to 


receive an assigned role in a play or skit. Other activities, 
in turn, were based on the same philosophy of providing an 
incentive for the individual to improve himself through 
creative media. 

Thus, the founding of the center, which represented a chal 
lenge to the foundation. provided an opportunity for the 
director to further prove that creative effort could be utilized 
as a media to motivate individual and self-expression; to 
develop imagination and inspire original thinking; to instill 
confidence: to assume responsibility to learn hy continued 
investigation: and to create satisfaction and enjoyment for 
an increasingly enriched. happy life 

The San Francisco Recreation and Park De partment very 
generously assisted the foundation by donating a portion of 
the Fleishhacker Pool Building to the project. The building 
whic h Wiis originally built to ace ommod ile a very sizeable 
restaurant. proved to be most adaptable for this purpose 


Lhe sprue fous Tain Towm which once st rved as ii dining 
room, was ideal for large social gatherings and for folk dane 
ing in wheel chairs. Another room, overlooking the swim 
ming pool, made an exceptional clubroom and oflice. A very 
large kitchen which was equipped for restaurant cooking 
provided many excellent facilities for activ ity programs. The 
unusually fine 


coolers. once used for hanging meat made 


dark rooms for photography: while the old chopping block 
lent itself to the pottery program foo pounding clay Phi 
counters in the main room. once used for short orders such 
as sandwiches and cold drinks. provided an ideal puppet 
slave. 


Phe building 


street from the ocean and directly above the <wirnming pool 


itself is ideally located. It is across the 
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ing activities. Members of 


advisory council, who plan with 
the staff, are representatives of 


teen-age and young-adult group. 





ee > . — , 
Games. This boy has learned Puppetry. Practicing « 


to play shuffleboard and en- backstage. Brass 

joys it thoroughly. He drops 

his crutches on the floor and 
; * to use them du 
various center activi 


tlation of puppet strings 
curtain rings attached to strings |, 
help the folks who are able to use only one finger. 


ting. After gaining confidence in the tech 
that seems best for him, individually. 

1 person derives a great deal of satisfae- 
tion from the creating of an original painting 


Hat show. At Easter party, “bonnets” are paraded. Prizes for funniest. 


Folk Dancing. This is enjoyed by those in chairs and those able to walk 
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Pottery. Mrs. Pomeroy teaches Dina to make bowl with part 
of hand she can control. Nineteen years old, she spent most 
of life in bed, but now joins in wheel-chair folk dancing. 


it is within easy walking distance of the famous San Fran 
cisco Zoological Gardens and Lake Merced— where fishing 
ind boating are available, and is also near the park and the 
riding stables 

In addition. the San Francisco Recreation and Park De- 
partment undertook to act as consultants in technical mat- 
ters concerning the program and administration. They also 
inst illed necessary spe ial equipment. sti h as ranipes and 
rails, and made available certain recreation areas, equipped 
especially for the handicapped. They further provided in 
structor-aides for developing a swimming program at the 
eentet 

Kstablished professional recreation personnel were en 

wed to administer and conduct the program. In addition 
to the director, a music instructor, art instructor, a matron 
ind a group of well qualified volunteers made up the staff. 
Phe entire program was conducted with the backing and 
ruidance of an ad ISsOry hoard made up of individuals con 
nected with other interested organizations. 

\etivities were started in November 1952. and were con 
ducted every Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. This 
phase of the program was especially organized to include 
those who. because of age tover eighteen). were the longer 
eligible for spec ial state education benefits. as well as those 
who were not presently engaged in a full-time occupation ot 
directed activity, and those who were too handicapped to 
work in a sheltered workshop. Six young people. whose ages 
ranged from nineteen to twenty-eight. attended this pro 
gram: transportation to and from the center was furnished 
hy the foundation 

Phe activities of this program such as music, art. drama 
ties photography. and pottery were adapted lo Inspire the 
individual to participate as a member of the group. Within 


this creative activity. a study club was originated to pursue 
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subjects of interest to all. The group studied primitive man, 
his activities as an individual, his social organization, his 
relation to his environment and his creative achievements. 
The group was encouraged to express their understanding of 
these studies in a composition, or a play, which they in turn 
could produce themselves. In short, emphasis was placed on 
creative self-expression, not only through activities, but in 
addition by encouraging and providing the group with op 
portunities to participate with the staff in the over-all plan 
ning of the program. 

Owing to the tremendous response and enthusiasm shown 
for the weekly program, and for the various special events 
conducted at the center, a regular Saturday program was re 
quested, and subsequently established in February, 1953 
This was particularly planned to include those young people 
who were attending school, workshops, or other activities 
during the week. Approximately forty-five young people 
from the Bay Area and the Peninsula enrolled. Transporta 
tion was furnished by the American Red Cross, the founda 
tion, and the parents, The director and four trained recrea 
tion counselors made up the administrative staff; assistance 
was provided by volunteers and matrons. 

\ student advisory council, composed of representatives 
from the various age groups, acted as an advisory group to 
the staff in planning weekly social group activities held at 
the center and in nearby recreation areas. Puppetry, folk 
dancing, creative writing, pottery, fishing, cookouts, swim 
ming. and horseback riding, adapted to include all handi 
caps, were the most popular events offered. 

The center’s regular activities continued through July, 
1953. at which time this program was recessed to a summer 
day camp, which was conducted at the recreation center 
during the month of August. 

Program 

In order to realize the tremendous response and enthusi 
asm shown toward activities developed by the center, and to 
really “see” the complete participation of the young people 
who attend. one should visit the center while a program ts 
in session. However, a partial substitute for such a visit is 
provided by photographs. Those included here were taken 
in the course of regular sessions, and depict some of the 
actual activities of the partic ipants at the center. 

Members of the center's advisory council, who discuss and 
plan with the staff the activities of the program, are repre 
sentatives from the teen-age group and from the young-adult 
eroup. These members were seler ted hy their respective 
vroups. 

Pottery making. one of the center's most popular activi 
lies. is easily adapted to every participant, regardless of in- 
dividual handicap. For example, if a person can control 
only one thumb or finger, or press with the back of his hand, 
he can still press clay into a mold to obtain the desired shape 
and thereby create an attractive ash tray or bowl Working 
int cay has helped the young people immensely in the ma 
nipulation and coordination of their hands and feet. For 
example, one girl was taught to work on the potters’ wheel 
with her toes. Others have learned with practice to steady 


their hands well enough to produce original pieces made on 
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the pote rs wheel, Pottery is an excellent yroup endeavor. 


In one instance, a girl who had not learned to steady het 
hands well enough to work on the wheel turned the foot 
pedal on the potter - whee | ora virl whose le ys were ¢ ripple d 
but who had use of her hands. Together they made a beauti 


ful bowl, which was recognized as a mutual accomplishment 
Conclusions 
Direc lors Observation 


‘In the past SIX Veurs as a recreation worker with cere bral 


palsied. | have come to realize more and more the tremen 


Hayride, Waiting for a soft spot on the wagon. An early 
morning start led to an hour's ride and day in the open. 


Cookout. Exciting hayride trip includes lunch of hot dogs 
and baked beans, cooked ou open fire built by participants. 


dously mmportant part that recreational activ ities play in the 


Not only 


have | realized this by seeing the desired results obtained 


total growth and development of an individual 


through application of these activities. but Ehave been made 
individuals whe 


We all 


recognize how, in play, children learn to adjust to a group. to 


particularly aware of differences in’ those 
were denied recreational opportunities in early life 
share, to take turns. and to have consideration for others 
Doctors, psychiatrists, and psychologists recognize this as a 
very important segment of our total growth and develop 
ment. and we have come to take this for granted. However 
many of the cerebral palsied. who were born twenty or thirty 
years ago, had no chance of belonging to a group as they 
grew up. The chance to express their emotions, desires ot 
needs, which are identical to those of a physically normal 
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individual, was very slim. In addition, the opportunity for 
creative play acting, an instinct with which every child is 
endowed, was further dampened by physical limitations. and 
the normally afforded opportunities for learning were 
absent. Opportunities for realizing achievement, which are 
so important for gaining added self-confidence and a chance 
lo assume responsibility, were definitely lacking in the lives 
of most of them. 

“In view of these denials. however, the offering of recre- 
ational opportunities for handicapped is never too late and 
never too soon. Recreational activities for the handicapped, 
and particularly for the cerebral palsied individual, provide 
motivations and incentives to walk better, to talk better, and 
to participate in their own way, to their fullest capacity. re- 
vardless of their limitations. 

“From my experience it would appear that the benefits of 
recreation and its importance to the individual can probably 
best be demonstrated and proved in work with the handi- 
capped.” 


Important Factors 


1) Time —To successfully administer a program for the 
cerebral palsied, time must be considered as an important 
factor. Activities must be adapted, slowed down. In speech 
difficulties, time is needed for individuals to fully express 
their thoughts. At the beginning of our program, three 
young people, ages twenty-six to twenty-eight, said, “This 
is the first time in our lives that anyone has taken the time 
to hear us out—to hear what we have to say.” 
2) Imagination-—To create adaptations one must be able 
to imagine, to alter, to improvise, in order to include the 
variously handicapped individuals affected by cerebral 
palsy. and devise ways and means to develop their latent 
potentialities. 
3) Patience—TVo allow cerebral palsied individuals to do 
things for themselves. in their own way, requires a great 
deal of patience. One may have the time, for example, to 
permit an individual to walk very slowly on his crutches to 
a given area. rather than to wheel him in a chair: but it takes 
patience to appear unhurried—to slow down, to wait for 
him. One may also have the time to permit an individual to 
speak in his own way. which is often very slowly and hesi- 
tantly: however, it takes patience to keep from finishing a 
sentence or a word for him. and instead. to try to under- 
stand what he actually tries to say. Oftentimes. in order to 
include a severely handicapped individual in an activity, 
many trials are necessary, and much patience is needed to 
make a suitable place for him, rather than to simply let him 
look on. In short, it takes time. imagination, and patience, 
lo help these persons to help themselves. 

It is the hope of the Carl Cherry Foundation and Miss 
Pomeroy that the center's program will continue, and will 
serve as a model, or act as a guide, in assisting other indi 
viduals on groups interested in developing a recreation pro- 
vram for the cerebral palsied. 

Future plans for the center: the development of a more 
comprehensive program, which will include young cerebral 
palsied children; to make available, generally, the accumu- 


lated, adaptive materials developed by the director. 
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Small bed-patient is ready to “let one 


This is junior size bed-type unit 


for youngsters from five to ten vears old. 


Jay Archer 


J * INNOVATION in’ the game of basketball, recently 
brought to the attention of officials of institutions car 


ing for wheel-chair. bedridden and crutch-case patients. ts 


tremendously popular. This ts called “Rol-Bac’ 
the ball always 


proving 
basketball and 
rolls back to the 
this a Parts Ipation offers recreational. mental and 
phys 
1. Res 
waitients in 


Ventally 


much as any form of competition makes for alertness ane 


just as the names implies 
patient. A man. woman or child can enjoy 
tivity 
cal ther ipeutye values: 
reationally— Enjoyment and competition with other 
foul shooting.” or in game of “21 

Pends to stimulate the patient mentally. inas 
(Quick thinking 

Physically 


chest 


Pends to develop a patient's shoulders. arms 
wrists and fingers 

Patients participate. however, only after getting perms 
sion of attending physician. The Rol-Bac basketball units 
ire of three types 
1. Wall-Type Unit 


patient can wheel his chair to the unit. detach the net and 


kKasily set up so that the wheel-chai 


ball from the platform below the goal and bankboard, roll 
back the length of the net. attach the net ends to the chai 


then begin to play either “foul shooting” or game of “21 


Mr JAY ARCHER, also originator of Biddy Baskethall, hope s 
Rol-Bac 9 


wheel-chair and crutch cases, hours of pleasure and enjoyment. 


that his new game, will bring to many bedridden, 
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This same procedure can be used in competition with other 
patients 

2. Outdoor Playground Unit This is set up by lowermy 
the bankboard to a height of six feet. then the net is applied 
and extended to either a wheel-chair or a bench. 

3. Bed-Type Unit — This is easily attached to the foot of the 
bed and can be set up so as not to interfere with the bedside 
care of the patient 


at the West 


Side Hospital in Seranton, Pennsylvania, where Colonel J 


Initial introduction of this game took place 


\. Betterly, superintendent of the hospital, extolled it very 
enthusiastically. He declared: “It gives me a great deal of 
pleasure lo report to you the results of out experience with 


the Rol-Bac basketball set. 


to the beds. and can be conveniently stored when not in use 


Phe apparatus is easily attached 


We have found that, where a patient may want to use it ses 
eral times a day. tt may be left on the bed with the net folded 
neatly around the basket and there will be no interference 
with the normal bedside care of the patient. T believe the 
apparatus has a definite therapeutic as well as a recreational 
value and should certainly be of great assistance in the care 
of our patients es 


The Rol-Bac 


make the ball always return to the patient 


basketball unit has been devised so as to 
This is pos 
sible because of the winged-shaped and trough-shaped net 
a bankhead. (2) a standard 


a basketball, and 


Phe unit is comprised of (1) 


(for hed type unit only). (3) a goal hi 


(or a net, 


Anyone desiring further mformation Archer 


601 Brooks Building, Seranton, Penney ts 


Wheel-chair patient, using the wall-type unit, is able to 
enjoy a solo game of “21” without requiring any assistance 
in attaching the net or in having the balls returned to him. 
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CLEAR 


SAFE 


Ss WIMMING is a sport that is increas 
ing in popularity. To insure safety, 
the bathing water must be kept in good 
sanitary quality. For esthetic reasons, 
it should be clean and free of suspende d 


lo meet these ob 
added to the 


matter such as alga 
jectives, chemicals are 
water during the purification process. 
Chlorine is used generally to keep the 
It is added 


in such quantities that « portion is used 


pool water free of bacteria 


up immediately in the destruction of 
organic matter and bacteria, and in the 


ind other 


con 


oxidation of ammonia 
stituents in the water. The amount left 


over is known as residual chlorine 
which is available to kill bacteria as 
they are washed off the bathers’ bodies 
and to destroy and to prevent the growth 
of algae, provided the residual chlorine 
concentration is sufficiently high. Resi 
dual chlorine occurs in one of two 
forms: free residual chlorine or com 
bined residual chlorine. Free residual 
chlorine is a form of chlorine that can 
act quickly upon bacteria and algae 
and oxidize ammonia and other consti 
Combined residual 


{ alled 


mines) isa form of chlorine that is com 


tuents in the water 


chlorine (commonly chlora 


bined with ammonia or some nitrogen 


Mr. Moon ts lecturer in Public Health 
Yale Ve u Hai en, 


University, Conn 
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A lifeguard swimming nine feet below the surface 
from the diving board at Colt’ Park in 
is attributed to the use of high-free residual chlorination. 


water clarity 


ous organic compound, is slow to act 
upon bacteria and algae, and has lim 
ited 
other constituents in the water. 

The Joint 


Places of the Conference of State Sani 


action to oxidize ammonia and 


Committee on Bathing 
tary Engineers and the American Public 
Health Association In its most recent re 
that the free 


concentration — be 


port has recommended 


residual — chlorine 
maintained between O.4 and 0.6 ppm 
(parts per million) and the combined 
residual chlorine level between 0.7 and 
1.0 ppm with the desirability of main- 
taining values up to 2.0 ppm. This re- 
port also recommends that the pH of the 


water be maintained between 7.0 and 


Erie W. Mood 


e of the water, as seen 


Hartford. The high degree of 


7.9 as the bactericidal efliciency or resi- 
dual chlorine decreases with an increase 
of pil 

In out-of-doors swimming pools, free 
residual chlorine is destroyed by direct 
it difficult to 


tain the concentration of residual chlo- 


sunlight. making main- 


rine within the recommended limits. 
Under normal circumstances, free resi- 
dual chlorine values in excess of 0.6 
ppm are irritating to the eves of some 
swimmers. Since combined residual 
chlorine is more stable in direct sunlight 
than free residual chlorine. many out- 
of-doors swimming pools use combined 
residual chlorination by the addition of 
chemicals containing ammonia. How- 
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Miss 


fifteen 


Simms, is under- 
the camera. 


Dorothy 
feet 


Guard, 


water from 


because of the slower bactericidal 


evey 


ition of combined residual chlorine. 


weeptable bacterial densities of the 
pool water may not be maintained when 
many swimmers are inthe water. Some 
algae can grow in the presence of com 
bined re sidual ‘ hor ine. 


Thi nee d for 


in “Wining pool walter which will he 


a method of chlorinat- 


low in its bacterial density at all times 
when in use, and non-irritating to the 
eyes of swimmers. led to the develop 
ment of the high-free residual chlorina 
tion procedure Basi ally. high-free 
residual chlorination of swimming pool 
water is the application of the principles 
of breakpoint and super-chlorination of 
public water supplies with modifiea- 
tions. It is the process of adding large 
doses (5.0-—20.0 ppm) of chlorine or 
hy pron hlorite to an alkaline water (pil 
8.0.8.9) to produce and maintain at 
all times values of free residual chlor- 
ine equal to or greater than 1.0 ppm. 
Studies conducted at Yale University. 
New Smith Col 
lege. Northampton, Massac husetts: and 


Colt Park. Hartford. Connecticut, dem- 


Haven. Connecticut: 


onstrated that high-free residual chlor- 
ination of sWimnming pool water renders 
the walter non-irritating to the eyes of 
“swimmers and practic ally free of bac ° 
teria at all times. even on bright sunny 
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{ recently developed process of treating swimming- 


pool water with high-free residual chlorination. 


days with many bathers in the water 
With this type of chlorination, the water 
is clear and clean, sparkling bright and 
light blue in color. Dull, cloudy. green 
water in a swimming pool can be at- 
tributed usually to suspended matter 
such as algae and bacteria which inter 
fere with the passage of light through 
the water. 

Concentrations of free residual chlo- 
rine up to and including 10.0 ppm are, 
for all practical purposes, non-irritating 
to swimmers eyes. ‘This is attributed 
to the rapid oxidation of ammonia 
nitrogen by the chlorine ions and pre 
formation of 


vention of the nitrogen 


trichloride and dichloramines by the 
maintenance of a pH value between 8.0 
and 8.9, 


chloramines have been demonstrated as 


Nitrogen-trichloride and = di 


being irritating to the eves and to the 


mucous membranes of the nose and 
throat. 

This procedure of chlorinating swim 
ming pool water does not require spe ial 
equipment or apparatus. However, it is 
limited to swimming pools that reeireu 
late and filter the water continuously 
at a minimum rate of once every eight 
hours; that have a good design of their 
inlets and outlets which prevent “short 
circuiting” of flow of water; that con 


apply chlorine and other 


tinuously 

chemicals; and that use ammonia-free 
chemicals. High-free residual chlorin- 
ation can be accomplished with either 
gaseous chlorine or hypochlorite solu- 
tion. The chlorinating apparatus must 
he capable of applying the chemical at 
a high enough rate to satisfy the chlo- 
rine demand and to produc c the desired 
free residual chlorine level. If the point 
of application of the chlorine be pre 
filtration, thorough mixing of the chlo 
rine solution is permitted, pu Is con 
trolled by the use of soda ash or caustic 
soda. While personal experience has 
been limited to the use of soda ash, sue- 
cessful reports have been received from 
england of the use of caustic soda. Only 


ammonta free alum may be used. Good 


filtration has been reported when alum 


Is applied at the rate of 0.5 ppm ( based 


upon the pump capacity ) for the twenty- 
after 


at other 


four-hour period immediately 
and 0.2 


The alkali (soda ash or caustt 


backwashing ppm 
times 
soda) and the coagulent (alum) should 
be applied with chemical feed pumps or 
other similar equipment to obtain unt- 
form rates of application. Chemical so- 
lution pots may not give good results. 


No other 


high-free residual chlorination. Quater 


chemi als are needed for 
nary ammonium compounds cannot be 
used. In fact it is not necessary to use 
any type of an aleacide, as algae do not 
grow in the presence of free residual 
chlorine values that are experienced in 
this treatment procedure, 

High-free residual chlorination uses 
more chemicals. but it produces savings 
The 
frequency of backwashing the filter is 
In the case of Colt Park Pool, 


an outdoor pool, for example, the fre 


In operating costs in other ways. 
reduced, 


quency Was redur ed from once per day 
to once per week, Vacuum cleaning the 
pool is more efhetent bree ause the oper. 
ator can see the cleaning head more 
clearly at all times. Life guards are en 
thusiastic about this method of water 
treatment because of the high degree of 
clarity of water produced. No longer do 
they worry about a swimmer in trouble 
in the deepest part of the pool where he 
may be concealed partially by the tur- 
bidity of the water. Underwater swim 
mers enjoy swimming in water treated 
with high-free 
The pool at Colt Park is 120 feet in 


length and it is possible to see the op- 


residual chlorination, 


posite end of the pool when viewed 
underwater, 

High-free residual chlorination has 
many advantages over other methods of 
water treatment, but of principle im 
portance is the low bacterial density 
that is maintained under all conditions, 
and the reduction in the amount of irri- 
tation of the eyes that some swimmers 


experience, 





Crrizen Prrricipatrion 


_ VALUE of citizenship participation in government and 

of volunteer services to promote civic progress was 
stressed at the 59th National Conference on Government 
held in Richmond, Virginia. in November, 1953. under the 
auspices of the National Muni ipal League. Dr. George E.. 
Gallup, newly elected president of the league expressed the 
opinion that the whole area of citizen participation in com 
munity and state affairs has not been sufliciently explored 
He added: “We must develop ways by which more citizens 
ean help. One way to do this is to encourage local and state 
authorities to create citizens’ committees. We have witnessed 
the development of such committees in recent years and cet 
tainly the record to date has been sufficiently encouraging to 
vive hope that this movement can be ore atly expanded. 

“An important point to bear in mind is that a great ma 
portly of the people of the United States would like to devote 
some of their time and ene rev to dealing with vovernmental 
problems. In a survey made a few years ago, it was dis 
covered that a substantial majority of persons would be will- 
ng lo give time each week. without pay, lo helping solve 
such local problems is housing he alth crime, relief and the 
like. As a matter of fact, the survey found that the busiest 
people were the most willing to devote time and effort to 
these local problems 

Mr. Frank C. Moore 
comptroller of New York State 
use of citizen committees in deve loping solutions for prob 


lems in the state. He said. “In New York State we found 


formerly lieutenant governor and 


re ported on the successful 


that citizen participation in government affairs could be 
stimulated and encouraged through the committee method. 
Citizens who participated were glad and eager to serve again 
while others enthusiastically offered their help.” 

Mr. Moore cited a number of examples of citizen partict 
pation in government whereby committees have recom- 
mended action which, without exception, has been approved 
by the legislature. He outlined the important basic steps in 
setting up and operating a committee as follows: 

1. Define the problem as prec isely as possible. 


2. Carefully determine the personnel of the committee. 
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have women as well as men members and persons whose 
stature would favorably impress the body having power to 
act upon the committee’s recommendations. Give weight to 
veographical and political distribution. Do not appoint per- 
sons who would have to clear their views and vote with an 
organization. Do not select persons who would stand to 
profit personally from the committee's action. 

3. Get committee meetings under way swiftly; and get 
things done by frequent, long meetings over a short period 
of time. Have the meetings at an unattractive, business-like 
and not too comfortable place. 

b. Obtain, with maximum accuracy and speed, up-to-the- 
moment factual information and devise a plan for keeping 
it up to date as the study progresses. 

>. Have experts present all the facts to the committee be- 
fore anyone is permitted to express his views or get into 
fixed position, After discussion, peg down points of agree- 
ment and segregate for further discussion points of disagree- 
ment. Often the facts will clearly show the way toward 
answers, 

6. Never forget your target is solution of the problem 
not merely publication of a report. A report should be pub- 
lished, however—clear, concise and correct, easily read and 
understood, attractively presented and widely distributed. 


It should be a means of effective action by the legislature. 


vovernor and people. 


* « 

The challenge to the businessman also is well presented by 
Cecil Morgan, a member of the Council of the National 
Municipal League, in the National Municipal Review for 
January. He says: 

“Another change in attitude in recent years concerns the 
businessman's acknowledgement of responsibilities which he 
may not have thought about too seriously before. For years 
he has been shouldering a large share of the burden of good 
causes, particularly in raising funds for a variety of educa- 
tional. health and welfare activities. He now is ready to do 
more than to contribute to the local community chest, the 
IB fund and the Red Cross. 


sponsibilities in theory, he comes, in practice, up against 


But, while accepting new re 


this question: 

“What can | do? Here | am, a citizen and taxpayer .. . | 
have a home and family and I am interested in the welfare 
of this community—but | am no politician, Tam busy and 
other people are running our government. . . 

“In addition to the offices which are strongly political. 
and others which simply may demand more time than the 
businessman ordinarily can spare out of the twenty-four 
hours of a day, there is the area which includes the boards 
and commissions that oversee education, planning, zoning, 


recreation and the like ... 
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“Many employees of companies affiliated with Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) for which I work. for instances 
take part in the activity of such local boards and commis 

ns in the many states in which those companies operate 
sarticularly in the work of the school boards. The policy of 
ksso Standard Oil Company ... has been to encourage all 


employees to accept responsibility of this kind. In some 
situations our afliliates have approved of such activities on 
mpany time 

The businessman can contribute money or time, or both 
lo tizen movements in behalf of sur h improvements as new 
city charters. research on administrative questions and the 
solving of needs for new educational or health or recrea 
tional or other facilities. Many a businessman is, in effect. a 


stl ssful sale sinan of woods or services, He may sell. also 


Outdoor Art Show 


Edna W. Bachrach 


@ An outdoor art and handcraft show gave a Greenwich 
\ illage flavor to the streets and grounds in front of the city 
hall in Linden. New Jersey. for two days last June. 

Phe exhibit grew out of adult art classes sponsored by the 
Linden Recreation Commission. Work in oils done by mem- 
bers of a Monday afternoon group stimulated the idea for 
such a show. It was decided that the ceramics club, which 
had been functioning two and one-half years. could add a 
creditable display. Attention could be focused on the value 
of handcraft hobbies. and show what some community 
rroups were doing 

Volunteer chairmen from the art group and the ceramic 
club were secured and specific plans started. Volunteer com 
mittees were set up to: secure materials for display; secure 
volunteers for duty during the show: secure volunteers to 
arrange the exhibit 

It was necessary to do more toward recruiting art work 
since there was no functioning art group. such as the large 
ceramic club. Thus, mimeographed letters were sent to all 
tnembers of the art classes asking them to submit pictures 
Later a personal telephone call was made by a chairman to 
further encourage class members to enter the show. This 
was followed by a second cail. as a reminder. 

lo the surprise of the committee. considerable interest 
was created and outsiders asked for permission to show thei 
work. Thus the project snow-balled. and there were many 

entries than anticipated. The art work was classified 


n the following groups: beginners, advanced. professional. 


Organization of the ceramic material was simple and was 


Vins. Bacuracn is the supervisor of women’s and girls’ ac- 


tivities in the Recreation Department, Linden, New Jersey. 
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a municipal need. 

“The company | work for has had some interesting experi 
ences , in working outa program ol helping employees 
who are approaching retirement to plan the lives they will 
lead after they quit work. The importance of the security 
and health aspect of the retirement years is obvious. But 
there is growing recognition of the importance of the sense 
of “belonging. and it has seemed significant to me that one 
of the most frequently mentioned solutions to this question 
has been the satisfactions to be derived spree ifically from 
community service, 

“It is a splendid thing to plan on how to serve your com 
munity in your older years; but even better, | believe, is to 
do it before that— better for yourself and your business and 


your community as a whole. 


done through the club members. Sgrafitto, over and under 
glaze decorating, handmade pieces, glaze combinations and 
fiyurine work were types requested, 

\ six-foot snow fence was erected from the east corner 
ind around the entrance to City Hall to display the pictures. 
\ sixteen-foot booth was put up against the west entrance 
for the ceramic show. A large outdoor table, with umbrella 
and chairs, was placed on the west lawn for the comfort of 
the volunteers on duty. 

By the day the exhibit opened, ninety-three pictures had 
heen received. The ceramic display had been carefully 
planned to show up to best advantage in the large booth 

Viewed from across the street by passers by. it offered a 
colorful spectac le and attracted much interest from school 
children. shoppers. leen-aygers, everyone in Linden passing 
down Main Street. By the second day, businessmen, hus 
hands returning too late from work to see it the first day, 
and those just hearing about it were on hand. From the 
point of view of the exhibitors. it was a howling success. 
Amateur artists had the time of their lives showing off their 
skills. From the point of view of the community, it was even 
more of a success. People who had been blind to the culture 
alive in this little industrial city were amazed. Varied com 
ments pointed up interesting possibilities such as the fol- 
lowing: A local doctor asked for a list of the artists exhibit 
ing. in regard to organizing a city art center \ woman 


r 


shopper asked if the pictures were for sale 
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Temescal Pool (left), Fremont Pool and new pool ad- 
join city high schools. Temescal has been scene of Far 
West AAU Synchronized Championships for three years. 


Swimming Pools in Oakland 


HIS SPRING the recreation commission in Oakland, Cali 

fornia (population 381 is opening another 50- by 
100-foot municipal swimn pool-the fifth since 1948. 
These, with the city’s 35- by 105-foot Dimond Pool con- 
structed by the Lions Club in 1929 as “a gift to the children 
of Oakland,” now provide that city with one pool for every 
64,100 residents. 

The new pool and bathhouse, 
ketball courts at Oakland High School. completes the build 


located on the former bas- 


ing program authorized by the 1945 bond issue for pools 


adjacent to five city high schools. 

In 1947, after a year’s study with board of education of 
ficials as to locations, uses and designs, an architect was 
hired by the commission to draw plans for five nearly iden 
tical pools and bathhouses. It was mutually agreed that 
pools standardized as to size and design would be more 
desirable for instruction, inter-district and school competi- 
tions, and general SWimnminyg purposes, 

Construction of four pools started in 1948, beginning with 
the Temescal and Fremont pools where sites were available 
immediately. Those, with the Castlemont and deFremery 
pools were completed before July of 1949. Release of criti- 
cal materials for the fifth pool was authorized by NPA in 
January of 1953 and construction started after June 1. 

The Oakland pool cost approximately $143,000 including 
the architect’s fee. The other pools with mechanical equip- 
ment averaged $130,000. Any variance of these was the 
result of soil conditions and different water tables. All pools 
can be enclosed later if desired. 

The Oakland, Temescal and Fremont pools are radiantly 
heated while Castlemont and deFremery pools use heat ex- 
changers. All are top and under-water lighted with turfed 
areas beyond the concrete decks 

The Oakland pool has metal light reflectors rather than 


Mrs. FLoreNcE BinKHEAD, the author, is the director of 
publicity in the Oakland Recreation Department, California. 
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vlass, a metal diving board and one-piece welded ladders on 
the walls. The eye bolts at the sides of the pool take care of 
safety ropes at the four- and five-foot depths. The pool has 
chlorinated rubber-base paint finish. 

A cement-block wall acts as a windbreak at one side of the 
pool deck and space on the other side will take portable 
bleachers to accommodate some six hundred. 

The one story bathhouse has two wings as dressing areas. 
These join at a central hall in which are located the cashier's 
stand and rows of racks for the new Sun Air plastic clothes 
bags. Valuables can be readily placed in the floor safe. An 
adjoining section will be used for first aid and as a dressing- 
shower room for life guards. The bathhouse has been de- 
signed to keep operating personnel needed at a minimum. 

The three thousand square-foot bathhouse is of poured 
concrete. Interior floors are of concrete. and room dividers 
as well as shower and toilet partitions are of steel. Clear 
glass is used only in the main entry door and in the behind- 
the-counter door. Foot baths have been eliminated although 
they are used at the other pools. Dressing rooms are heated 
and have tiled wainscoting. Shower rooms, and hallways 
too, are tiled. 

To provide more ventilation, wire mesh rather than plate 
glass is used at the filter-room openings. The sanitary 
system has a vacuum type chlorinator, a pressure type and 
filter, an eight-hour water circulation cycle and a chemical 
feeder tank with water circulating through lump alum and 
soda ash for a balanced system. The pool is equipped with 
a modern re-circulation and skimmer system to eliminate 
excessive use of make-up water for scum riddance. 

A commendable agreement has been worked out between 
the commission and the school board as to jurisdictions, poli- 
cies, operation and maintenance of all pools. During the 
June-through-September vacation, the commission operates 
the pools in a three-way program—free “Learn to Swim” 
classes for children and adults. a series of water shows. 


pageants and exhibitions, and recreational swimming for 
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young and old. The public schools use the pools on week- 
days during the academic year for physical education classes 
and other school programs and furnish instructors, attend- 
ants and equipment. 

During 1952, more than a quarter-million swims were 
recorded at the five pools (four bond issue pools and 
Dimond Pool) and 4,210 boys and girls had free swimming 
instruction in the summer. It is 
expected that 40,000 to 50.000 
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Jr. Olympics AAU Synchronized Championships. E-xhibi- 
tions and water shows are held at all pools during the Fourth 
of July period as a part of the city’s two- to three-day cele 
bration. Graduation days for youngsters in the “Swim to 
Live” program, the “Young Mr. Oakland” contest, yearly 
city swim contests in cooperation with the Junior Chamber 


f Commerce, and special demonstrations for parents in 





additional swims will be enjoyed 
at the new Oakland pool during 
the 1954 summer. 

Not to be excluded from the 
story on Oakland’s pools is the 


OAKLAND 


twenty- by forty-five-foot Camp 
Chabot pool designed for the 


voung fry and opened a yvear 


FLOOR PL aM OCF BATHHOUSE 


HIGH 





SCHOOL SWIMMING POOL 
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igo The pool is by far the most 
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popul ir feature at this « amp for 
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wowte s ontenee f008 


children who are not going away 
to summer camps. Four natural 


mountain pools—-at Tuolumne 


ote 8 O8fte ne FOOe 

















and Feather River family camps. 





it Kamp Kidd for boys. and at 


( imp Sierra for girls all ome 
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under the jurisdiction of the ree- 

reation department, whose su- 

ye rintendent Is | MI. Ver Lee. 
Phe commission has been host to both the Far Western 


VAL Women’s Synchronized Swim Championships and the 


Aids for a 


\ new refreshment stand, operated by the recreation de- 
parment, at the Municipal Swimming Pool in Santa Rosa, 
California. is expected to earn enough revenue to cut at least 
a third of the operational costs paid each year from city 
funds 

Phe stand serves a non-carbonated orange drink, “sno 
cones (shaved ice flavored with fruit syrup and served in a 
cone-shaped paper cup), hot dogs, candy bars, popcorn and 
coffe 


caution, and to guard against danger of broken glass on the 


\ll drinks are served in paper cups as a sanitary pre 
premises. (Bottles of sun tan lotion are also excluded for 
the same reason, } | se of paper cups also reduces operating 
costs by eliminating dish washing. 

Another new feature at the pool is the portable steel 
bleacher. which accommodates approximately one hundred 
spectators. Erected primarily for the comfort of mothers 
who bring children to swimming classes, they may prove a 
source of revenue hy providing spectator accommodations 
for water shows and swim meets. 

The space for bleachers and refreshment stand was made 
available by tearing down a number of lockers that were no 
longer needed after the introduction of a basket-checking 
system for swimmers’ clothes. Swimmers now change clothes 


in the individual locker booths, place their clothes in a 
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simple rescue methods, are but some of the activities draw- 


ing maximum attendance. 


Pool Budget 


basket and check them at a central spot. Attendants estimate 


that. with this system, half as many lockers accommodate 
three times as many swimmers. 

In the few months that the pool has been operating with 
its recent innovations, comments, without exception, have 
heen favorable. Parents appreciate a seat and refresh- 
ments —while they wait. Swimmers and instructors appreci- 
ate having a well-defined spectator area that frees walkways 
around the rest of the pool for swimmer’s use only, And 
pool personnel, who have responsibility for cleanliness, ap- 
preciate having a confined area for wearing “street shoes” 
and for eating. 

The entire cost of the new spectator area, in luding con 
struction of a new wall, bleachers and refreshment stand 
equipment, was $1,600. It is estimated that refreshment 
stand returns will pay for this within a few months. 

There’s a new paint job, too, The pool has been painted 
a pastel green in place of white (reducing glare) and the 
formerly battleship-gray walls and locker area have been 
changed to coral with green accents, 

All in all, the Santa Rosa Recreation Department can take 
great, credit for using the pool to give much to many —— and 
for heing alert to ways to improve its use and accommoda- 


tions —while cutting the cost of city support. 





pal Make your community center beau 
tiful with spring flowers for the Easter 
season. These might be provided, or at 
s¢ veral of 
Let 


through 


least arranged, by one or 
community center 
bulletin 


pictures, quotations, poetry and so on 


your Proups 


your hoard suggest 
the deeper meaning of the season. No 
tices of the many sper ial church serv 
ices in the community should be posted 
Your center should cooperate with and 
participate in Easter pageants or plays 
given by the churches or schools if you 
have not planned one of your own: and 
be sure to urge your group to attend the 


sunrise services 


Pet Service Project for April 


At this time of year, spring house 
cleaning time faces every homemaker 
with the annual headache of deciding 
which winter clothes to keep and which 
Why not that 


one of your community center -roups 


to throw away. propose 


or perhaps all groups remind he I that 


her family’s discarded clothing and 
blankets are chil 
dren in other parts of the world?) Write 
to Harold Whitford, American Relief 
for Korea, 67 West 44th New 
York City, for instructions as to what 


and where to send prane kages 


urgently needed by 


Street 


Put On Your Easter Bonnet 


Have you considered a tea and style 


show a la spring as a special activity 
for your girls’ and women's program 
Local stores may be glad to cooperate 
this. Girls model 


or il could bye 


with you on might 
their own spring clothes 
a culmination of their sewing or mil 
linery projects: o1 the products of local 
modeled in a coop 


Hat 


merchants can be 


i 


erative enterprize. (See “Spring 


by Terry Rose, page 238 


Parade,” 


234 


Craft groups might construct an ap- 
propriate setting perhaps an arbor, 
trellis 


\ background of spring mu- 


gate o1 wound with vines or 
flowers. 
sic should be provided during the show- 
ing. The following songs might be sung 
softly by a trio or duet: “A Pretty Girl 
is Like a Melody”; “Easter Bonnet”: 
“Alice Blue “Girl of My 
Dreams”: “Moonlight Serenade.” and 


the like. 


For changes of pace, the style show- 


Gown” 


ing could be interspersed with the per- 
formance of songs and dances from oth- 
er countries and a showing of the native 


costumes, 


At Your Easter Party 


The Easter bonnet theme can be car- 
ried out in your parties, too, Set up 
a table of 


paper, cardboard, doilies, flowers, veg- 


“makings” —colored crepe 


etables, scraps, feathers and other odds 


and ends. Supply scissors, pins, paste, 


and turn your guests loose-—with a 


time limit imposed upon their creative 


endeavors. Let each one make her own 


hat. or one for her partner. Provide 


prizes for the funniest, most beautiful, 


most original. most puzzling. and so on. 


Easter Egg Contest 
Last year, in Honolulu, an Easter Ege 
contest was set up as follows: 
Classes 
i, oan 
Z. Nine . 


s. Twelve- to fifteen-year-olds. 


seven- and eight-year-olds. 


ten- and eleven-year-olds. 


1. Those sixteen vears and over. 
Events 
1. Eggs with decorative design. Awards 


for geometric design: stylized design: 


Krom Playground Vews the Playground 


m1 Association of Hawaii, 1951. 


(a) undyed eggs. decorated with paint, 
inks. crayon and colored paper, (b) 
dyed egys, decorated with paints, inks, 
crayon and colored paper: (ce) eggs 
with batik type design: (d) eggs made 
of plaster, papier maché or wood. 

2. Easter egg bonnets or ege heads. 

3. Best chicken, rabbit or duck design 
on an egg. 

All entries 
to be made by contestants, using native 


Award for 


most attractive: most original. 


L. Easter baskets and nests. 


materials (may be dyed). 

>. Egg sizes (chicken). No age group. 

Awards for: longest, roundest. most 

lopsided, smallest. 

6. Largest goose. duck or turkey egg 

(undyed). 

7. Prettiest undyed egg (shape. color). 

fwards 
Only 

in each event, with exception of batik 


one ribbon for the best entry 
type which received first and second 
ribbon prizes for each age proup. 

Kaster bunny door-prizes were given 
to a boy and a girl. Only youngsters 
under twelve years were eligible for 
these. 

The playground having the most win- 


ners in all events was grand winner. 
A “Mad Hatter’s Tea Party” 
\nother spring party, a good one for 
which should be full of non- 


March 


Everything topsy-turvy will give it a de- 


teen-agers, 


sense and “mad as a hare.” 
lirious touch. Enlarged into an Alice in 


Wonderland Party. the White Rabbit 


Girls 


can be in charge of ceremonies. 


dressed as Alice. boys as other charac- 
ters from the book. can take in a series 
of adventures “down the rabbit hole.” 
or in “Wonderland.” Give your imagi- 
nation free play. and tie in with the 


story wherever possible. 
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se, 


Winners of a playground amateur contest. 
done in such a way that each neighborhood equally shared in their enjoyment. 


Planning and organizing a recreation 


program In any community is “every 
hody’s business.” Seeking and securing 
the cooperation and assistance of every 

nization. ageney. institution and 
neighboorhood is the paramount re 
sponsibility of every publie recreation 
commission and its executive. Thus. the 
Altoona Park and Reereation Board. 
since its origin in LODO. has continued 
to extend and enlarge the scope of its 
community recreation program, on the 
basis of community cooperation. There 


lore it is to be expec ted that Altoona 


should have successful public recreat- 


tion programs. particularly in drama 
tivities. art. athletics and music. We 
shall show. here. the manner in which 
our communit mnusic program got 
started and how it became a cooperative 
co nity enterprise 

Vin. LANGKAMMER fs superintendent of 


fltoona. Pennsylvania 
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PART I—YOU and your COMMUNITY 


by David M. Langkammer 














Karly in LOO, at the outset of Al 


toonas public recreation program, the 


park and recreation board called to 
vether the leaders of all of the local mu 
sie organizations. including the school 


music supervisors, who had set up an 


outstanding school instrumental pro 
gram. and the officers of Local 564 of 
the American hederation ol Musicians 
who, too. were anxious to set up a co- 


The 


outcome of this meeting. and others that 


ordinated community program. 
followed. was an expanded effort to in 
crease public interest in community mu 


sic by combining all the music forces of 


the city. 

Ten outdoor band concerts. twelve 
block dances and a daily community 
sing program were the results of the 


first summer's efforts toward a planned 


music program. Necessary finances to 


cover the cost of instrumentation and 


supervision were provided initially by 


the local music union through the mu- 





Scheduling of musical activities was 
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NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK WILL BE 
OBSERVED MAY 2 TO 9 THIS YEAR 
SEND TO NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK of 
COMMITTEE, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, / 

NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK, FOR ( 

PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 








A STORY IN TWO PARTS 







sic performance trust fund of the phono 
graph industry. (A first-hand story by 
our local recording and trust fund di 
rector will conclude this article.) The 
budget of the park and reereation board 
now provides for payment of one-half of 
the costs. 

The close association established at 
the outset of the Altoona recreation pro 
gram in 1949 has continued and im 
proved eu h year, | he ™ heduling of 
music programs from the beginning was 
done in such a way that each neighbor- 


share equally in the joy and pleasure 


would have an opportunity to 
derived from outdoor concerts, dances 
and community singing. This type of 
scheduling has paid off splendidly, be 
cause more people in each neighbor 
hood became interested in the musical 
opportunities provided in Altoona and 
wanted to have more opportunity to en 
joy and participate in them. This re 


sponse en ouraged the park and recrea 
















tion board to request idditional funds 
FTaiTis T hie 


this 


for community music pro 


climax of our effort irre past 


when plans got underway to 
Altoona’s first 
musical festival, scheduled at the 
Mansion Park Stadium on Wednesday 


| resporise 


August 5. Th 


Summer 


conduet outdoor sum 


mer 
evening, was 
most gratifying to the music committer 

as many local music groups volunteered 
their help and support. It no longer be 

came a question of what should be on 
the program, but rather to decide how 
best to arrange the various numbers and 
the placing of time limitations. The Lo 
cal 564 of the American Federation of 
work 


gether the large instrumentation neces 


Musicians went to and got to 


sary to supply the needed accompanl 
ment for the various numbers and also 
included a thirty-piece concert band to 
start off the gala evening. An amateur 


contest carried on at the various city 


playgrounds created a great deal of ad 


vance interest’ and anticipation All 


local radio stations newspapers, and 


our local television station joined to 


gether to carry every piece of publicity 


ing too far from the truth. The lack of 
a dress rehearsal, coupled with the en- 
thusiastic response of a large audience. 
accounted for unscheduled encores and 
far too many overtimes. However, the 
evening closed in the exuberance of the 
occasion as all joined their voices in 
“God Bless America.” 

We are all looking forward to this 
year’s music festival with a great deal 
of expectancy. Committee members are 
now hoping to bring back to Altoona 
several home town boys and girls who 
have become national figures in the 
world of music, dancing and dramatics. 

Every community can plan similar 
programs, not only in music but in 
every field of our national culture. The 
trained and skilled entertainers in every 
city are but waiting for your leadership. 
So, get on the “band wagon” in your 
community. 


The few and simple properties used, 


and from whom they 


listed below: 


Properties 

Phree 
stages, 16 by 40 
feel 

Electric cables 
and spots 


separate 


Flood lighting, 


bunting and stage 


covering 


Amplifier and 
mise rophones 


Inter-field communi 
cations 


Pianos 
Services 


Trucking and labor 


Electrical 


Mansion Park Stadium 


were secured, are 


Secured trom 
School District, 
Masonic Temple, 
Choral Society 
Naval and Marine 
Armory School 
District 

School District 
Altoona Community 
Theatre, Park and 
Recreation Board 


Loc al dealer 
School District 


Local dealer 


Secured from 
Park 


tion 


and Recrea 
Board 
School District 


School District 


and use of all facilities 


Vost Unsual Features 


Three spotlighted stages 
Match lighting ceremony 
Mummers parade of playground children, 


around running track 


Beautiful chorus and solo work 





Program 


STARS 


we could possibly turn out. In faet, UNDER THE 


J 


x * ke 


everything went well right up to dress 
\ugust 4, the 


It was to 


x * 

rehearsal, scheduled for 

August 5, 1953 Mansion Park Stadium, Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Band Concert James Wolford, Conductor 
American Federation of Musicians, Local 564, Coneert Band 

Fund—Ed. Honeomk, Local Chairman 


night preceding the big event 8:00 PM 


be the only opportunity to rehearse the 


six-hundred people participating in the Courtesy, Music Performance Trust 


Audience 

Paul R. Reynolds, Chairman, 
Park and Recreation Board 
All City Playgrounds 


‘Star-Spangled Banner” 


program and to check the numbers, tim 
Words of Welcome 


ing, sound equipment ind lighting. The 


playground children had already re Mummers Parade and “Bunny Hop” 


hearsed their part in the festival and STAGE 1 


ltoona Bz s Ou Ss 
the adult groups were preparing their Altoona Barbershop Quartet Society 


; STAGE II 
costumes and make-up when it hap a ee 
Lee Williams, tap dancer 
Gary and Cheryl Coleman, vocal duet 
Arthur Musto and Jerry Mahoney, ventriloquist 
Mary Ann Conrad, dancer 
Louise ¢ aporuscto, acc ordionist 


Playgrounds 
C,eesey W oods 
Miller 
Valley View 
Prospec t 
Penn 


pened, Rain, rain and more rain tum 
bled on the festive scene at the Mansion 
Park Stadium that night 


of the cast and certainly the enthusiasm 


wetting most 


STAGE Ill 
Altoona square and Folk Dance Club, 
Bill Martz, Director 


of the committee which, at this point 


Progre ssive Two-Ste p 


“Going Down South”——-Square Dance 


had to decide “to go on with the show” 


the following evening without the satis oo Kiwanis Choir 
Vietor Herbert selections 


Sigmund Romberg selections 


Song 


faction and assurance that could have 


been derived from that all important 


STAGE Ill 


“dress rehearsal.” This discouraging Baton Twirling Exhibition The Jenniettes 


STAGE IH 


unexpectancy served only to increase 


Dance Band, 
Local 564 


Loy Appleman 
Director 


‘ , American Federation of Musicians 
the enthusiasm of the participants and ee ne ee 


Over 5.000 people INTERMISSION 


Stars,” Al 


interested public. 


“Ender the Match Lighting Ceremony 


came to see 


STAGE II 
Folk Opera by Kurt Weil 


toona’s first summer musical festival 


Altoona Choral Society and 
Theatre 


“Down in the Valley” 


To say that this first festival was all that Altoona Community 


is to be desired, and that every thing was “God Bless America” Entire Assembly, accompanied by Concert Band 








in “apple pie order would be ventur 
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American Federation of Musicians, Local 564, band rehearsing for music festival. 


PART II—YOU and your MUSICIANS LOCAL UNION 


About four years apo the project di- 
Local AFM. Altoona, 


Pennsylvania, met with the superintend- 


rector of 564 
ent of the park and recreation board, 
and as the result of that meeting the 
eround work was laid for the first mu- 
sical program for the summer activities 
different playgrounds around the 
Altoona 
for these first programs was borne by 
the recording and trust fund of AFM, 
ind they consisted of block dances held 
After 


the results of these first pro- 


it th 


city ot Phe burden of expense 


at different points in the city. 
studying 
jects. the park and recreation board was 
ible to set aside funds in the next year’s 
budget to help to defray the expenses of 
then There is now a working agree 
ment between the project director of 
Local 564 and the park and recreation 
hoard whereby, for each project that is 
financed by the recording and trust 
fund, the park and recreation board pays 
for an equal project. Local 564 has been 
their use of the funds 


which are made available to them by the 


ery active in 


trust fund They have supplied Trhtiste 
and entertainment to Cresson Sanitor 
iu! Cresson. Pennsylvania: Pennsyl 
vania state hospital for the mental; the 
veterans” hospital in Altoona: the Penn 
sylvania state institution at Hunting 


Girl YMCA, 


worthwhile project which 


dor Scouts: and any 


other CIVi¢ 
the project director feels comes under 
This year 


the ruling of the trust fund. 


Vir. Hancock ts recording and trust 
lund project director of 1M Local 
1 {lioona 
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by Edward Hancock 


the program with the park and recrea 
tion board was expanded to include a 
music festival at Mansion Park, which 
proved to be a success and no doubt will 
be repeated again this year. Any infor- 
mation relative to the music perform 
ance trust fund can be obtained by con 
tacting the secretary of any musicians’ 
local in your vicinity. This is a nation- 
wide fund. and with recreation coming 
under the heading of civic projec Is. 
there should be no trouble in obtaining 


cooperation from any Lo al. 


Policies of the Trust Fund 


1. In each community the opportun 
ties to contribute free music in the pub 
different. 
ence of the recording and transcription 


fund of the AFM that 


no uniform rule can be imposed. and 


lic interest: are The experi 


demonstrates 


that in each locality local conditions are 
best understood by local residents. 

2. It is clear that the American and 
Canadian people appreciate the part 
music can play in the lives of their com- 
munities. whether as an educational in 
fluence. as a medium of entertainment, 
or an integral part of public events and 
All these 


national culture 


3. While it is a fact that the incentive 


celebrations are part of the 


for the trust agreements was the desire 


to create employment for live musi 


cians. nevertheless, the emphasis must 
at all times be on quality of perfor 
mance, on rendering a service to the 


and on making a contribution 


public ° 


in all its forms as 


to the cause of music 








a partot the national culture. 
1. Owing to the comparatively small 
trust fund im 


sums available from: the 


most of the defined areas, it is believed 
desirable in such instances that most of 
the sum allocated be used in a few pro 
jects that will receive public recogni 
tion rather than being spread too thin. 

>. Typical projects the trustee would 
favor are performances at schools, hos 
pitals, parks. playgrounds, public cere 
monies and performances of music of 
special artistic significance, 

6. In all areas efforts should be made 
to enlist the aid of co-sponsors, to ab 
sorb the incidental expenses of perform 
ances, and, where possible, to provide 
at their cost additional or supplemental 
per forman es beyond those prov ided by 
the trust fund. 

7. Special effort should be made to 
interest a low al hewspapetr as ¢ o-spon 


sor, wherever possible, in order to bene 


fit both the press and the publie by in 
















Baker Playground, one of several par- 
ticipating, practices the “bunny hop.” 


creasing public knowledge of the contri 
In all 


instances efforts should be made locally 


butions made by the trust fund. 
to obtain fair mention from the press 
for the trust fund and its projects 

&. Effort should be 


possible to interest the 


made wherever 
municipal or 
local authorities as 


other co Sponsors 


for recreational, educational, commu 
nity or patriotic projects, 

9, Effort should be made to obtain 
cooperation from the local school au 
music in the 


thorities for presenting 


schools in all areas where the school 
mitist program ean hve st) supplemented 


10. No 


charged at any performance so ar- 


rdmission fees may he 


ranged. 













— YEARS AGO this spring, the publicity department 

and artcrafts section of the recreation department pro- 
moted the first “Spring Hat Parade” to be held in the Chi- 
cago Park District 
making as an incidental part of our arterafts program but 


L ntil that time, we had included hat 


we never really made il what one would call a hiv prome 
tional event. Mr. Heuchling. then the head of our publicity 
department, had a great deal of enthusiasm and was simply 
carried away with the idea, and [| was equally enthusiastic. 
I, therefore. certainly bit off more than | had any right to 
chew. 

That first year 


groups in fifteen !) irks. Mi 


seven arterafts instructors took part, with 
Heuchling solicited the interest 
of the fashion editors of the city newspapers, and they all 
agreed to take an active part im our plan They formed the 


ornmittee along with a represenlally¢ 


Spring Hat Parade ¢ 
of the fashion industries and of Warner Brothers Studios. 
Special business stationery was printed with the names of 
the members of the committee listed, and a breakfast meet 
ing to arrange plans was held toward the end of January. A 
such as 


meeting of the instructors followed. and ¢ quipment 


hat bola ks. hat streamers and Spree ial mirrors Was ordered 
with caution. We really did not know how many women 
would avail themselves of this phase of our arterafts program. 

The first meeting to which the public was invited was held 
early in February in the People’s Gas Light and Coke Com 
a promotional 


pany s large auditor ith This Wiis purely 


meeting: and we chose this location because it was in the 


center of the downtow 1 shopping ares and would he convent 
ent for women from all over the city At this meeting. 
printed folders were distributed on which were listed the 


parks where maildine ry Wasi iught We had released a vreatl 


Miss Annick Beyer is the artcraft supervisor for the Ree- 
reation Division of the Chicago Park District in Illinois. 
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1 big-city plan which could be 
simplified for small communities. 


Our Spring at 


deal of publicity. The fashion editors were introduced, and 
exclusive hat designers talked and created hats on their own 
fashion models. We were amazed at the response. Thou- 
sands of women came. We hardly knew where to put them 
and | was quaking in my shoes because suddenly | realized 
that | had to M.C. the program——and until that time. | had 
never had any M.C, training or experience. Somehow, | 
had not expected so many people, but we had such good 
speakers and the fashion editors added so much prestige that 
| am sure it was a successful meeting. Soon afterwards, all 
of the park millinery classes became beehives of hat making. 
and from then until the end of March. hundreds and hun 
dreds of hats were made by neighborhood women. 

Just before Easter that first year. two semi-final shows 
were held. These were located as centrally as possible in the 
Chicago Park District so as to best accommodate the groups 
from the various parks. These events were competitions. 
Prominent milliners selected the hats which were to appeat 
at the final hat parade to be held in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Drake Hotel. Chey were judged for ° veneral impression: 
design of hat in relation to individual: color of hat in rela- 
tion to coloring of individual: workmanship. 

Publicity always seems to be better when there is compe 
tition and when prizes are involved. 

Tickets were distributed through the park millinery 
yroups, for otherwise we would not have been able to contro! 
the crowds. At these semi-final parades, mention was made 
of the prizes to be given at the final parade—to be held just 
before Easter. 

Phe publicity was fabulous. One can accomplish so many 
things in a large city like Chicago where every possible 
facility is at hand. Through the young woman from Warnet 
Brothers who was on our committee. we had pictures of 
movie stars modeling hats made in the parks—and one movie 


star gave one of her own hats as a prize. The newspapers 
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Alice Beyer 


loved it all because it was the first event of its kind ever to 
bye he ld and. consequently, it made good news. The dealers 
in hat making materials of course. were eager to cooperate, 
and even hat manufacturers donated hats for prizes, saying 
that any cause which made women more hat conscious in 
directly brought business to them. 

Phe final hat parade was held on the last day of March. 
lickets were also issued for this event. The fashion editors 
and other members of the committee were the judges. The 
first prize was dinner for six at the famous Camellia House. 
and then there were twenty-five other pr izes donated by local 
merchants. Did you ever try to get eight women judges to 
agree on who should get twenty-five prizes? Well. don't 
try it! 

Phe affair would have compared favorably with any big 
city fashion show. Everyone was soft voiced and very. very 
fancy. and the hotel cooperated in every way by donating 
their beautiful Grand Ballroom and by contributing prizes 

Soon after this first Spring Hat Parade. | began to realize 
some of our mistakes. Inthe first place. [ firmly believe now 
that we were defeating our purpose of recreation by includ 
ing competition with prizes. In the second place, in asking 
the women to model their hats along a runway. we were un 


COTIS« ously excluding so many larger. older women who 


thought they did not have clothes that were fashionable 


enough to apear before the public 

We know that women are interested in hats. espet ially 
ifter the Christmas holidays and certainly when there is a 
soft. sunny day. even if it is a false indication of spring. \ 
restlessness starts and there is a meaningful urge for sone 


thing new and flattering. Women are tired of their darker 
drabber hats and we feel that it is the psychological time to 
start our hat program. 

Now. six vears and a lot of experienc e later. we had twenty 


structors and thirty parks represented in our final hat 
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(Left) Although hat making is an adult project, little 
girls were interested. Classes became hives of activity, 










*~ by experts, included advice on 


(Below) Fashion advic 
the relation of the hat to the shape of head and face. 
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We started our program late in January 


parade last spring 
and continued our classes almost until Easter. Then each 
park carrying ona millinery program had what we called a 
local hat show. which was more like a large pet together or 


‘ akes and 


cookies and invited their friends. Every woman in the group 


party. The members of the classes brought coflec 
showed or modeled the hats she had made and the proup 
selected three hats to represent thei park at the large ety 
wide final hat parade. The classifications selected were 
The Low Cost Hat: The Entirely Made Over Hat: The Com 
pletely New Hat. 

The final hat show is now scheduled after Easter at the 


at a downtown hotel so as to be convenient to all parts of 


req st of the women taking part in thos program 
the city. We print tickets and they are distributed through 
the millinery groups. Of course, there is no charge for the 
use of millinery equipment, for tistruction. nor for attend 
ing the Spring Hat Parades. We merely have printed tickets 
to remind the women of the date and the place and the time 

ind we feel that they give a little advertising to the hotel 
ach hotel where we have held this event has given us the 
best room and all of its facilities free of charge 

We designed and had made im oul shops what we call a 
hat screen. [tis a large three-panel affair, the center panel 
has three windows cut into it showing the models upto their 
waist lines This does away with a certain amount of self 
ach window is marked with the classifies 
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tion of the hat shown. 


The windows are livhted with tubular lights so as to vive 












the most flattering light to the women’s faces. Each instruc- 
tor does the commentating for her own group of hats. 

Prizes are now used as door prizes so that each woman 
taking part has an equal chance of winning one. 

Last spring, we showed ninety hats and had a guest speak- 
er from Bonwit Teller who talked on fashion trends; and. 
even with the choosing of the numbers for the door prizes, 
our program took just under two hours—approximately 
from two until four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The hotel, which was the Palmer House this year, pro- 
vided its most elaborate room with a well-equipped dressing 
room and an entrance vestibule for the newspaper reporters. 
Next year, we will have the hotel serve fruit punch and 


wafers. It will be our only « x pense and we feel that the event 


ae SSS 2 
epee titer ab owes Ae” ee ee 
. oe f- 
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The best way in the world to keep people conscious of the 
activities of a recreation department is by staging new and 
This is the belief 
of John J. MeGurk, superintendent of the department of ree 


different events just as often as possible. 


reation in Salt Lake City. Last year, he came up with another 
new and novel promotion as an Easter special. 


The event was a mammoth Easter egg hunt at one of the 


BP 
city parks. Before the event was completed, everybody in 
Salt Lake City was made aware of this recreation department 
activity and a large percentage of the families participated. 

Mr. MeGurk started by soliciting the help of Utah's larg- 
est egg-producing company, the Utah Poultry and Farmers 
Cooperative, an organization of 6,000 Utah farmers and 
poultrymen, The co-op 1 adily agreed to provide the epes 
and co sponsor the hunt 

The job of ‘ ooking ind ( oloring the epes prov ided awon 
derful participation program for the various boys’ and girls’ 
clubs of the city. Leaders of the six clubs were given as- 
signments for boiling the eggs, coloring them and helping 
direct the hunt for the younger children. 

The hunt was restricted to children of ten vears old and 
younger, divided into four groups to give everyone a ¢ hance. 
A “tiny-tot” area was set up for youngsters of four years and 


Another 


year-old group; a third area for boys and girls in the seven 


under. area was established for the five- and six- 


and eight-year-old range: and a fourth hunting area for the 


nine- and ten-year-olds 
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warrants this comparatively small expenditure. 

Last fall, we gave another in-training millinery institute 
for our artcrafts instructors. They want to keep up with the 
latest techniques and trends. We have never, to my knowl- 
edge, had any feeling of competition from the department 
stores. In fact, two department stores have put in large de- 
partments of millinery materials and trimmings as a result 
of our publicity. 

We feel that this is one of the most successful parts of our 
artcrafts program for women. As long as there are women 
and changes in seasons and fashions, we will have hats and 
as we say each spring to the women attending our Spring 
Hat Parades: “Hold your head proudly erect in a hat that 


you have made.” 


Hunt 


Ege 


7] 


All boys and girls were assembled at the big bandstand at 
Liberty Park for instructions, and while these instructions 
were being given out, the recreation department workers 
and the leaders of the boys’ and girls’ clubs hid the eggs. 
Motoreyele policemen helped lo keep stray children from 
wandering into the “hunt” areas. A dozen older boys and 
girls were dressed in rabbit costumes to add a festive touch to 
\ huge gong 


and more than 4,000 youngsters were in on the rush, while 


the oceasion. was sounded to open the search: 
hundreds of parents stood by to see the fun. Just to make 
sure that none of the youngsters were disappointed. candy 
kiaster eggs were distributed. 

The boys and girls, in each of the divisions, who found 
the most epges were rounded up by directors: and everyone 
re-assembled at the bandstand. Here a fast-moving Easter 
program, arranged by Maxine Leigh, supervisor of girls’ 
activities for the city recreation department, was presented 
and fifty 


Uncle Roscoe, Salt Lake City’s television character most 


winners of the hunt were awarded bunny dolls. 


popular with the children, played an important part in the 
success of the hunt... He extended an invitation to the hunt 
over KSL-TV for a whole week, and then came out person- 
ally to draw pictures and entertain the children at the big 
event. The Salt Lake City television stations, radio stations 
and newspapers also cooperated splendidly. 

The tremendous success of the Easter Hunt convinced 


everyone that the event should be made an annual event. 
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PROGRAM 


Pre-Schoolers on Playgrounds 


Lately have you noticed the ever-increasing small-child 
population? Are you taking it into account in planning your 
playground program? Or will the small fry wander around, 
vetting in the way of the other youngsters? Or will you 
solve the problem by herding them into the small-apparatus 
arear OR 
pre-schoolers are people and as muc h entitled to public tax 


will you take a deep breath and remember that 
funds as any other age-group? 


_ IS PARTICULARLY important and necessary if the 

playground is in or near a housing project, or a military 
post, or any neighborhood full of young married couples 
Fake a census of the playground neighborhood and gear 
your program ace ordingly. Assign adequate leaders on that 
basis. too. A well-qualified athletic leader may be much more 
useful on a playground where the playground population is 
made up of older youngsters. A leader with pre-school ex 
perience can build up a fine program that will give real sers 
ice to a neighborhood full of below-school-age children. 

So select your summer staff to meet all special needs. We 
don't buy children’s clothing, or books. or toys without 
knowing the age of the children. Don't plan the same pro 
eram for this year that was suitable ten years ago. There’v 
been some changes made! Small fry have invaded the play 
eround 

Phe city of Miami. Florida, runs seventeen year-round 
pre-school playground programs and is planning to open 
two more. Its organization and set-up may not be the ty yu 
you think best for your community. but its worthwhil 
knowing what others do before you make your own plans 


Here's the set-up in Miami: 


Registration and Enrollment 
Birth certificates are required. Children enrolled moust 
reach their fifth birthday by January first of the year follow 
ing their registration. All must be registered on registration 
ind each class is limited to twenty-five children. 
Mentally or physically handicapped children are not en 


rolled. ‘These cases are referred to the supervisor's office. 


Fees and Hours 
\ll working material, such as crayons, paper. paste. and 
so on. is furnished but each child must bring a small chair 
School hours are from 9:30 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. Parents 
are asked not to bring or send their children before 9:15 
4.M.: and all children must leave playground by 12:30 p.m 
Public 


reason school will be closed. notes are sent home to parents 


school holidays are followed. If for any other 


int id mee 
During inclement weather (rain or cold) schedule is post 
poned to the following day. 


The daily attendance of a child is important. If he is 
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absent from school more than five days, and the supervisor 
has not been notified as to the reason, he is dropped. I is 
requested that the playground supervisor be notified if a 


child has mumps. measles, or any other illness. 


Lunches and Transportation 
Phe children 


bring their own lunches, plainly marked on the outside, 


Recess is between 10:30 and 11:00 a.m 


which contain cookies, or fruit (prepared so they may eat it 
without the assistance of the teacher). or a sandwich — but 
no liquids, candy, chocolate covered cookies. 

No transportation to and from school is furnished by the 
recreation division; and the city assumes no responsibility 
lor transportation arrangements made by parents 
Parties 

Birthday refreshments may be served by parents whe 
wish to make arrangements with the playground supervisor: 
however, no birthday gifts may be brought to these parties 

\ committee of mothers. appointed at the beginning of the 
school term by the supervisor, is responsible for holiday 


parties ( Valentine's Day, Easter, and so on) 
Activities 


Rhythms 
Story Hour 


Singing. games, rhythm band, folk dances. 
Stories read or told by teacher: stories told 
by child: records. 
Dramatics Children act out stories: 


Iris and Crafts 


pantomime, 
Drawing (free hand. coloring or sten 
ceiling): finger painting : sand painting: spatter painting ; 
simple crafts. 

Sand Table Proje {s 


Children build scenes in the sand. (See “Sanderaft,” page 


These are natural play for all tots 
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Trips To: fire station: Crandon Park Zoo; library, pub 

lic school. first grade; Junior League Museum; airport 

Pransportation is furnished by the recreation division, 


Book Table Projects 


their books by bringing them for spre ial projects, 


Children are encouraged to share 
Showing Time Children bring personal treasures. such 
as new toys. tadpoles, shells or other articles, and show them. 
Telling Time 
heard which might be of interest to the group 
Rest Period 
quietly in his chair. 
Free Play 


ot play on apparatus, 


A child tells about anything he has seen or 


No mats are necessary : child rests by sitting 


Children play games organized by themselye 
Reading Readiness — Activities are provided which wall 
vive child a background of Cormiirion expert nee: develop 
memory and attention span: teach child to identify colors, 
to identify pictures or words unlike others in a given line. to 


work from left to right: develop oral language. 





How To Do lt? by Fiank Cffepples 


Book ¢ 
or Nature Prints or Pictures. 








MATERIALS NEEDED 
Plywood or heavy cardboard, 
cord, paper, \eather, small brads. 


Toots =NEEDED 
Saw, scissors, drill, paper 
punch, hammer. 


l.Cut front and 
b k vers. ut her ' . 
” “76 a E. Drill inch holes in both cover strips 
ar and attach hinges. 


NOTE : Cover 3.Punch holes in pages to 


ld be & Hin 
aan Ms sgl alfa Pn ey ¥ correspond to holes in covers 


SY 


4.Lace covers and pages together. 


a Te 7- “igs 
Y > 7 7op Cover 








STEP ONE S¥ Cover 
Step One: Lace down thru cover, pages 
and cover~then up thru next hole, etc. < 
Step Two: Loop around binding edge and lace up thru same hole cord came out 
of ~then lace down thru neyt hole and loop around edge and again down thru 
same hole ~ then lace up thru next hole and loop around edge etc. Tie ends. 
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Easter Party 


NE of the most successful ac- 
tivities in our department is 
the annual Easter party for 
our oldsters. We furnish and prepare 
all the dyes needed for egg coloring and 
the guests bring their own eggs already 
cooked. 


we have enough on hand and the 


For those who cannot bring 
eggs, 


more fortunate ones, too, are always 


ready to share theirs. Beforehand we 
hide hundreds of candy eggs through- 
out the gymnasium for a“hunt.”” Among 
these are a gold-wrapped, and a silver- 
wrapped egg—the lucky eggs for which 
a prize is given, in addition to a prize for 
the person finding the largest number. 
It is always a good idea to vary a 
program or party from time to time to 
insure its popularity. About two years 
decided to de a little more than 


We 


thought it might be fun to dress them 


azo we 


dye eggs and hunt them. 


just 
up—and so it was done! Several weeks 
before the party we began saving small 
bits of pretty materials, such as ribbon, 
lace, velvet. old flowers, pieces of veil 
ing. brightly colored beads and buttons 
bottle tops. acorns and many other arti- 
Before 
the guests arrived, we plac ed tables in 
and all the 


cles too numerous to mention. 
the gym materials, dyes, 
paints, and so on, were put in special 
places so that everyone could work un- 
As the folks arrived with 
took them to the tables 


hampered. 
their eves. we 
and explained what they were to do. 
Amid howls of laughter, protests, and a 
great deal of reluctance. the fun really 
started. Each person was to paint a face 
on an egg and then dress it any way he 
or she desired. (Several eggs. gaily 
dressed, and quite a few pictures were 
For those 


could not draw or 


on display to give ideas.) 
who felt that they 
paint, some member of our staff gladly 
helped. Before the afternoon ended we 
had some creations which might cer- 
tainly have been dreamed up by an ex 
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Kaster 


in Charlottesville 


pert fashion designer. All sorts— from 


frilly dressed flappers to clowns——were 
on display. 

After the fancy eggs were completed, 
the guests began to dye the remaining 
eggs. We noticed one little man, a re 
tired physician, off by himself and still 
quite busy. On checking as to why he 
wasn’t dyeing any eggs, he told us that 
he could dye eggs at home any time but 
he couldn't always have this kind of fun. 
And then we saw his masterpieces — six 
with not a trace of 


white eggs 


pure 
‘ olor. only blac k eyes and evebrows and 
little tufts of yarn on the sharper end for 
hair. Buttons, acorns and coca-cola tops 
adorned the heads for hats. To us they 
looked rather anemic with no bright 
color, but he was simply delighted. 

The biggest thrill came when one lit 
tle old lady who never joined in any 
thing because, as she always told us, 
“she'd had no learning” won first prize 
After mut 


tering to herself and protesting quite a 


for the most attractive egg. 


bit. she had painstakingly worked all 
through the party to finally achieve het 


success, 


This activity was so much fun that 
guests asked if we would do the same 
thing again, and started making plans 
for the things they would bring from 
home to use next time. 

Asa happy ending, each member was 
given a nice basket by the recreation 
department, and the hunt began. Some 
of these baskets were taken by the mem 
bers to their grandchildren, some to 
friends who were shut-ins, some to chil- 
dren who might not be fortunate enough 
to have a basket on Easter, and some 
were kept as souvenirs of “one of the 


best had.”—Mkrs. 
Vio.a B. SHEFFIELD, center director. 


times we've ever 


Cooperative Easter Egg Hunt 


Our city of Charlottesville, Virginia, 
can be justly proud when egg rolling 
time comes around. I[t is an affair that 
is not only of interest to the recreation 
department but to everyone in the city. 

This project was started four years 
ago, sponsored by the WCHV. broad- 
casting station and the Peoples National 
Bank. The hunt takes place the Satur- 
day before Easter at Washington Park 
each year. The WCHY staff and the ree- 
reation staff hide the eges. Some eggs 
are numbered; and every child finding 
one receives a prize. 

The prizes for 1953 were as follows: 
a cake from Gleason’s Bakery; a toy 
rabbit Wiley-Tilman 
ated: a baseball from the Downton Ath- 


from Incorpor 
lete Store; twenty free passes from the 
twenty certificates 
News 
Store; one certificate for a pai of shoes 
from Waddell’s Shoe Store; and a cer- 
tificate for a book from the New Do- 
minion Book Shop; also, savings ac 
counts from the Peoples National Bank, 
$20.00, one for $10.00, three 


for $5.00, and six for $2.50. 


Paramount Theatre; 


for comie books from the City 


one for 


Attendance at this affair is enormous, 
ranging from eight hundred to one 
thousand persons. Adults as well as chil- 
dren enter into its jovial spirit and help 
to make it a grand success. The hunt 
starts at two in the afternoon and con 
tinues until dark. 

It is a 


worthwhile job when the people in a 


wonderful idea and a fine 


community — businessmen, profession- 
als. laymen, housewives and children 

make Easter egg hunting a cooperative 
frolic Miss FREDINA 
PAYNE, play leader, Washington Park 


enjoyed by all 


Negro Play Center 
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DAY AFTER | got back from the 


2. 
National Safety Congress, the plant 


protec tion chief came to my ofthe and 
brought the chief of our city poli e with 
him. They both looked worried. 
The city man said, “This is going to 
he a tough season, unless we get smart.” 

I asked him ‘The 
kids,” he said, force 


here twenty years 


what he meant 
Ive 


ind 


been on the 
Ive em in 


Phi Is 


Halloween vandalism 


SCCTI 
good and bad year yoing to 
he a bad one. The 
is starting early, and it's nastier than 
hoses and 


false 
of the 


been some 


Three 


Savitri 


usual, There have 
hike slashed 

alarms last week. And 
anf aa) ip 


tires fire 
win 
dow decorating 3 but paint 
and some of its obscene 

Our chief nodded We've 
West shop 
And 
the barbed wire on top of the yard fence 
has been cut. We don’t know 
the kids stole anything but they got over 
Wednesday 


some prowling around 


1 fis 


plant 
caught some of it on the 
where it fronts on Elm Avenue 


whether 


night ind must have done 
ured it the poue 


the 


I saw. then. why 


always drummed into 


force the idea that a kid tre spasser was 


ture. Tve 


heads of men on. the protection 


a potential accident and that for their 


protection as well as our own we had to 


keep them off the pre 
off the vard. where the 


yperty | specially 
piled material 
the railroad 


walk 


hazard, and where 


is a 


tracks are within a few ste ps 


Reprinted with per 
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Conversion 


Bill Andrews 


This story, although fiction, could actually become a true 
story for many communities faced with similar problems. 


the city 
“Have you any ideas about what we can 
do?” 

He looked worried. 


think are very good. 


the Coke Shop and the City Drug after 


I turned to police chief, 


“Not any that I 


I’ve been making 


school, trying to do some missionary 
work. The kids who'll listen to me prob- 
ably 
those [| had trouble with before just 


aren't the troublemakers, and 
don't pay any attention except to laugh 


at me alter I leave. The servic ce clubs 
are figuring on their annual parties on 
Halloween. but they don't stop this ear- 
ly stuff.” 

I said Vd see 


we left it at that. 


what I could do, and 


\ couple of nights later we had my 
Dexter, and his wife 
that 


assistant. Harry 


Sue mentioned some 


to dinner. 
paint had been smeared on a neighbor's 
porch the night before. That brought 
up the whole problem and we talked 
about it. 

said, “Ive 


Suddenly. Harry 


huneh.” 

“What?” 1 asked. 

“Remember, | made a speech at the 
high school about fire prevention in 
October. There was a kid there, John- 
ny Last, he’s something on the student 
council. Anyway, after the meeting he 
buttonholed me. He's planning on an 
engineering education, and he pumped 
me pretty hard about the possibilities 
in safety work. There might be an angle 
there.” 

So. the next day, Harry and | went up 


to see the high school principal. He, too, 
was disturbed about the vandalism, but 
he wasn't sure how he could help us. 
I told him we wanted to try a construc- 
live, not a punitive approach, and asked 
whether we could get Johnny Last re- 
leased from classes that afternoon to 
come to the plant. [| asked the princi- 
pal to say nothing about the vandalism, 
and he agreed. “But | doubt if Johnny 
will be much help. He's not the type 
to get mixed up in this sort of thing, 
and he isn’t any tattletale, either.” 
That afternoon, when Johnny came to 
my office. | talked about his interest in 


work. took 


around and showed him how we work. 


safety and Harry him 
The yard was part of the tour, and, nat- 
urally, the question of the hazard of 
trespassing came up. 

When they got back to my office, I 
laid out for Johnny the advantages and 
disadvantages of safety engineering as 
a career, and suggested that he just con- 
centrate on his studies now, and at Tech 
to get the best general preparation for 
engineering, leaving the question of his 
spec ialty for later decision. He asked 
some intelligent questions, and the talk 
went well. 

\s gently as | could | brought up the 
question of the trespassing, and vandal- 
ism in general. Johnny shrugged, “You 
know 


I've got some ideas on who it is. 


Some kids get crazy. 
but 


you can't expect me to tell the authori- 


how it Is. 


ties.” 
“Not even to protect them from get- 
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ting hurt or getting into trouble?” 
“No, not even for that. Look, I don’t 
pretend to be a bright guy who knows 
all the answers, but | read a book once 
in a while. You don’t stop this kind of 
thing with a lecture. There’s something 
back of it and you have to know what. 
And you have to do something about it. 
Phe police can threaten, and the princi- 
pal can jaw. and maybe even the student 
pass a resolution, and so 
what. The little of trouble- 
makers just get a kick out of knowing 


council can 


minority 


they ve stirred up a stink, and they go 
right on with it.” 

“So, what can we do to find out 
what’s hack of it?” I asked. 

Johnny had an answer to that one. 
“We need a youth center in this town. 
\ good one. Not just a hole in the wall 
with a coke machine and a juke box. 
But 


books and maybe a hobby shop. and a 


a place the gang can run—with 
projector. We've been trying to get this 
town to give the kids a better hangout 
for a long time—better than the pool 
room and Mike's filling station.” 

Mike's?” I asked. 

Johnny was a little flustered. “Oh, I 
just said that. Some of the hot-rodders 
hang around there. Forget Sg 


After 


maintenance 


Johnny left. | called our truck 
chief. Yes, he'd 
parts. Nothing much, but some 
tools and spark plugs and the like, stuff 


that had been around a repair job in 


missed 


Sarre 


the yard the last week. 

So. from then on. Harry started buy- 
is at Mike’s. The place was a 
hot-rod hangout. all right. Afternoons 
the kids 


around talking motors and girls and so 


ng his sy 


and early evenings. were 


forth 


Jac kson- 


Barnes Corporation safety department 


| rather suspect that the 
is the first such department to buy a 
hot-rod racing car. We did. even though 
the requisition caused some eyebrow 
raising in the plant. Harry bought it for 
fifty dollars from a kid at Mike’s. It 
was a purple and yellow. fenderless job 
with a motor that was supposed to he 
souped up but which had developed 
lumbago of the generator complicated 


The 


out of whack. and a sud- 


by tuberculosis of the carburetor. 
brake s were 
remarkable 


den stop most 


skids 


Harry 


produc ed 


back to Mike's a 


brought it 
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couple of times, and Mike and the kids 
held solemn consultation over it. Their 
conclusion was that Harry had bought 
a lemon and was just stuck. 

Then Harry told them he worked at 
the plant, and maybe our maintenance 
department could help. He called the 
plant and by a strange (and carefully 
pre-arranged) coincidence, our truck 
maintenance chief was there. So a pro- 
cession of jalopies went to the plant 
gate, was admitted on Harry's say-so, 
and drove to the yard. There was, | 
learned later, no vandalism in town that 
evening. The reason is clear enough. 
From 7:30 to 11:00 that night, the wild- 
est bunch of crazy teen-agers in town 
were watching in awe and admiration 
as three first-class mechanics did things 
to Harry's hot-rod—and to a couple of 
others— that had the kids’ eyes popping. 

And before the night was over, we 
had an agreement from the city police 
to let us use the fairgrounds for time 
trials the next afternoon. 

\ couple of days later. Mike greeted 
the kids with these words, “Hey, you 
mugs. Look! Here's a couple of heat 
up salesmen’s cars that that mechani« 
down at Jackson-Barnes said you guys 
could raid for parts. And Harry’s goin’ 
to auction off that job of his tonight. 
with the proceeds going to pay expenses 
for a big day of time trials at the fair 
grounds November 1. How about that?” 

1 had figured it might be necessary 
to make a speech at a high school as- 


. 


sembly warning the kids, but it wasn’t. 
Three days before Halloween a delega- 
tion of the hot-rodders called on Harry 
and handed him a package. “We just 
found out some of our guys got out of 
hand a few weeks ago, and got over 
your fence and swiped this stuff. We 
didn’t know you guys then, an’ you 


know how We 


ured a big outfit like Jackson-Barnes 


it is. that is they fig 
could spare some things for some kids 
who are broke. We see it different now. 
Here’s the stufl 
hack.” 

And 


Johnny 


all of it we could get 


yesterday, at the time trials, 


Last was the ollicial starter, 
During a lull, he turned to me and said, 
“Guess I figured wrong. | thought we 
needed a youth center, but you had a 
better answer.” 


| looked at him. 


the right answer, or part of it. But it 


“Johnny, vou had 


couldn't do the job quic kly enough for 
this vear. You go ahead, and I think 
you can count on Jackson-Barnes for a 
good contribution. But for the quick 
job, it was Mike's or nothing. You gave 
us that tip, and we're grateful.” 

“I didn’t mean to give it to you,” he 
said. “I didn’t want to cause any trou 
ble.” 

“You didn't.” T said, 

He thought a minute. “So this is 
safety engineering,” he said. 

| grinned at him and replied, “This, 
and practically anything else under the 


stn. 
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Children's 


James E. Swendig 


—IN THE ONE-MAN RECREATION DEPARTMENT. 


_— GH RECREATION literature, | was 
aware that there were children’s gar- 
dens under the supervision of recreation 
departments. Knowledge of how much work 
they might involve came, however, from past 
experience when, as a boy, I had to tend 
one. Since this is a one-man department, 
most of the supervision and work was going to be done by 
volunteers, Our city of 13,000 in eastern Oregon is sur- 
rounded by huge ranches of from 500 to 30,000 acres, and 
water is a prime concern to every rancher, as well as to 
the « ity. 

Initial preparation was to obtain any available, close-in 
land. One interested individual donated a vacant lot of about 
one acre and offered to supervise the children there. 

After the investigation of possible garden sites | had the 
choice of six plots of land; and, because of the water problem 
and location, | took two of those for our initial children’s 
garden project, 
Organization. All children from junior high school age 
down, including the fifth grade and some very interested 
fourth graders, were told in the schools, during the month 
of April, that they could have a garden plot—-provided that, 
(and this was stressed): (1) they attend enough times 
throughout the summer to do all necessary work; (2) they 
were not afraid of work; and (3) that their parents would 
sign a form sheet that made the parents and children jointly 
responsible and aware of the tasks involved. Each child who 
showed an interest was given this application to be signed by 
the parent; and eventually seventy-five ¢ hildren were alloted 
plots approximately twenty by forty feet. Some of the larger 
boys, who belonged to the Future Farmers of America, ea h 
received about four of these plots There were no prizes to he 
awarded; however, children were reminded that they could 
enter specimens in the county fair to be held in August; and 
that one of the rewards of gardeners is the providing of food 
for their own tables 

A firm (Smith Canning and lreezing Company ) had 
three and a half acres which, in previous years, had been 
used by the Mormon church in their relief projects. Waste 
water from the cannery could be diverted to the irrigation 


of this plot. (By use of waste water only, this project could 


Mr. JAMEs I. SwWeNpIG, the author, is the superintendent 
of parks and recreation in the city of Pendleton, Oregon. 
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Pendleton, Oregon, believes in starting them young in garden- 
ing—and what finer hobby can be found? Here’s how the 
park and recreation department conquered two big obstacles— 
leadership and lack of water—and made them into assets by 
letting the community have the fun of helping. 
YOU doing for the potential “green thumbs” in your town? 


What are 


be accomplished here.) The plot was prepared by the Pen- 
dleton Grain Growers (a co-op) with their machinery, and 
prisoner labor (which I use quite extensively). The city en- 
gineer, Archie French, and an irrigation expert, Oliver 
Sykes, laid out the watering system and the city street de- 
partment did the necessary leveling and ditching. 

The Pendleton Garden Club agreed to supervise the indi- 
viduals; although each parent was also impressed with this 
responsibility and the club’s supervision was in the general 
techniques. Three supervisors were assigned to the three- 
and-a-half-acre plot and one supervisor to the one-acre plot. 
These were all volunteers. Mrs. James Smith supervised the 
one-acre plot which she had donated. On this, the children 
and parents spaded and prepared their own seed beds. Water 
came from another neighbor’s water system and the extra 
cost on his water bill was assumed by the city recreation 
department. Supervisors for the larger plot were Mrs. Robert 
Jennings (housewife), Mr. Marr Waddoups (research as- 
sistant at the Experimental Station), and Dr. Charles Rohde 
(assistant agronomist at the Experimental Station). Each 
of these volunteers made himself available one evening each 
week to answer questions and give advice. 

The individual child was allowed to plant any vegetable or 
flower of his choice. Prior to the allotment of individual 
plots, a planting chart was sent through the mail to each 
child. These were obtained through the 4-H representative 
of the county and contained all the planting, growing and 
harvesting information necessary for a garden. The indi 
vidual was encouraged to work whenever he had the time. 

From all appearances, every imaginable vegetable and a 
number of flowers have been planted. The young gardeners 
have had radishes, onions, peas, and spinach from their 
plantings. Corn, potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, beans, beets, 
carrots, lettuce, cucumbers and, of course, watermelons have 
also been planted. 

Cultivation of these gardens is a problem with some in- 
dividuals, and in a few instances there are vacant patches; 


although I don’t think vacant is quite correct, because the 
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Fertilizer—furnished by a rancher 
Cultivation and preparation—furnished by Pendleton 
Grain Growers and the parks and recreation department 
Supervision—volunteers, and parks and recreation de 
partment 
Irrigation and watering—irrigation times are announced 
in the paper and many dads, children and shovels appear to 
get water through the rows. Supervised by parks and re« 
reation department. 
Some of the things to be considered for next year are 
(1) sereening the applicants more closely for their ability 
to do a good job; (2) possibly making the plots a bit 
smaller; (3) having a list of families or older people who 
could take over a garden plot if and when a child fails to 
larger plot is plagued with millions of weeds. A number of care for it; (4) turning the ground over to eliminate some 
the gardens could easily be considered model gardens as for of the weeds. 
variety of planting and general appearance. Cultivation is Phere have been many more individuals, firms and groups 
the children with some help from their parents. who have offered land, labor, rrhite hinery and know how for 
| plots not properly cared for by the children wer this project. For the first year | wanted to keep the number 
ther children first, and then to adults who in most of areas, participants, and problems to a workable amount 
lave put in potatoes or late corn. To encourage the Then, too, the problem of water may limit future « Xpansion 
to take care of their garden, name stakes were put to some extent. 
plot As a general rule, the community has accepted the project 
on this project have been divided as follows: and given every assistance that has been necessary. And 
Land—donated when next season comes, more know-how on my part will 
Seeds—furnished by the individual make this a more rewarding experience for those who pat 


Water—furnished by the city and waste canning water ticipate. 
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Southern Regional Study 


Inquiries regarding the status of the 
Southern Regional Recreation Study of 
leadership and training needs are in 
creasing and [ want to t ike this oppor 
tunity to make a very brief progress re 
Meetings of the 
have held in 

Lexington, Kentuck 

North 


rapidly comimg to 


tudy committee 
Atlanta 
ind Chapel Hill 
tudy itself ts 
it’ the 


commit 


port. 
Cy orgeia 


been 

Carolina The 
and 
of the 


tee plans were made for the publication 


i close 
recent two-day meetit 


and implementation ‘ the report 
will bee 


r xpected to hve 


The final volume reduced to 


about 250 pages ind is 
published in hook 10 i by 
A tentative 


a southern 


university press date has 


been set for a large conference in the 
fall for the purpose of (1) 
the problem and a report of the find 
profes 


presse nting 


Ings, and (2) determining a 
tlion 


he ld in 


presidents 


ecu program 


Atlanta 


and 


sional graduate 


The conference will be 


Georgia, and college 


deans will be invited. together with ree 


reation educators and representatives 
from the various public 
reation areas ol service 
study. The 


leading to the improvement of the ree 


ind private ree 
covered in the 


opportunities for action 


reation profession in the outh are be 


coming increasingly exciting as the 


needs, gaps and problems are identified 
and analyzed 


Recent: Appointments 


ei 
feocella, assistant: superin 


Pelham. New 


director, Jone . 


Ingelo 
tendent of recreation 
York: Elizabeth Battl 
Street Branch YWCA. Newark. New 
Jersey: Johnny Mae Cook. ARE recrea 
tion worker, U.S, Naval Hospital: Mary 
I’. Hayden, recreation Recre 
ation Department Charleston, West 
Virgina; Lillian Heydemann, Library 
Madison Square Boys Club, New York 
City: Richard I 


of recreation, LaPorte 


issistant 


Johns, superintendent 
Indi ina 


Mr. SUTHERLAND ts the director of the 
Recreation Personnel Service of NRA. 
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Earl Lawson, superintendent of rec- 
reation, Annapolis, Maryland: /la Me- 
Donald, supervisor, Girls’ and Women’s 
Special Activities, Recreation Depart- 
ment, Wyandotte, Mic higan: Pearl Pe- 
lish, arts and crafts instructor. Brook- 
lyn. New York. War Memorial Recrea- 
tion Center: Almerta Quinn, director, 
U.S.0. Club, Mt. Clemens, Michigan; 
Clifford Sthhald, recreation worker. St. 
\gatha’s Home, Nanuet, New York. 

Stonley Silver, assistant superintend. 
ent of recreation, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York: Wiliam Suchs. sunerintend 
ent of recreation, Rutland, Vermont: 
ARC recreation work 
Hospital: Clarice E. 
i tlliams worker. Tohn Hope 
Community Association. Providence, 
Rhode Island: Ralph C. Wilson. super- 


Huntington 


Lidie Summers. 
Naval 


girls’ 


er | a. & 


intendent of recreation, 
Park. California. 
Position Vacancies * 

@ Director of recreation in Ketchikan. 
Alaska. Married man preferred, salary 
open. Contaet: Mr. Victor P. Guns. 
City Manager, P. O. Box 116. Ketchi 
kan. Alaska. 

@ Superintendent of recreation in a 
Vermont community. Salary $3,900, 

@ Director of recreation for a county 
\ new program 
Man with ex 
S4.000 to 


program in Maryland. 
in a rural area, 
salary 


mostly 
perience needed, 
85.000 

@ Superintendent of recreation ina 
large Florida city. Salary range $5,244 
to $6.372. Man with considerable ex 
perience needed, Also superintendent 
of recreation in a smaller Florida com 
munity. Salary. $3.600, 
* Superintendent of recreation in a 
small Georgia community. Salary $5.- 
000. Applicants should have a bache 
lors degree in recreation. hixperience 
desired, 

@ Superintendent of recreation in Ohio. 
population over 37,000 and growing. 


applic ants 
National 


Avenue, 


* Unless otherwise specified, 
should write to 
Recreation Association, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Personnel Service, 


315 Fourth 


W. C. Sutherland 





Salary about $5,000. A new year-round 
program. Desire applicants fulfill the 
requirements as set forth in Personnel 
Standards in Recreation Leadership 
published by the NRA. 

@ Superintendent of parks and recrea- 
tion in a West Virginia community. 
population 32.000, Salary range 86.000 
to $8,000. Applicant should have a 
bachelor’s degree in recreation plus five 
to ten years’ 
@ Superintendent of recreation in a 
small Minnesota Salary 
range $3,800 to $4,200 plus car allow- 


experience, 
community, 
ance. Year-round program, in opera- 
tion for six years. 

* Superintendent of recreation in a 
small Wisconsin community. Salary 
$3 O00. 

@ Director of youth center in a medi- 
um-sized New Jersey industrial commu- 
nity. New community center building 
and first year-round program. Salary 
range S4.000 to $4000. Candidates 
should be college graduates with at least 
three years’ experience in the commu 
nity recreation field. 

@ Director of a recreation center in an 
Indiana Man preferred. 


with a degree in recreation and at least 


community. 


two vears’ experience as a center direc- 
tor. Salary $4,000, Position open June 
L or September a 

@ The 
a number of requests for summer recre- 


\ssociation receives, each year. 


ation directors for small communities. 
Anyone available for such summer em- 
ployment should contact the NRA Per- 
sonnel Service. Also. hundreds of sum- 
mer camp jobs are available and indi- 
viduals interested should get in touch 
with the national headquarters of the re 


spective youth serving agencies. 
A Salute 


lo the Girl Seouts for the launching 


of a three-year campaign to recruit 


LOOO women for professional 
tions! Four members of the national 
staff and each of the 
twelve branch offices have been assigned 
special responsibility for making job 


opportunities in girl scouting known. 


post 


one person in 
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A Must... PARKS and 
RECREATION DIRECTORS 


FOR CATHOLIC PARENTS AND YOUTH 
WORKERS WHO ARE LOOKING FOR PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT 
with the 


CATHOLIC CAMPS || _-.apextfiinc- 


FOR CHILDREN mMO aN 
ISSO 


\ 


WW 


The National Catholic Comping Association 


is pleased to announce the publication of its 


1954 DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC CAMPS The Only Monolithic Floating 
Here is vital information if you are seeking a summer Ice Rink Slab 


camp for a Catholic youngster. Catholic camps rate with : 
the finest and here is a listing ond description of nearly Rockefeller Center Plaza now in 15th year 
300 camps for boys and girls all over the country. Re Playland, Rye, N. Y., in 24th year without repairs 
gardiess of creed you may wish to send your child to a 

Catholic camp this year—where God is foremost © 


The National Catholic Camping Association is an activity Use the TRUE CARPENTER design— 


of the Youth Department. National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Membership is open to any person with an Not an Imitation! 


interest in camping. 
Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, Ph.D ad 
National Director E. R. CARPENTER 
1560 Ansel Road No. 9, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
E. J. WRIGHT UTILITIES LTD. 
ROGER SPRAGUE, CHIEF ENGINEER 


Strathroy, Ontario, Canadian Representatives 


\\ 


UY 


For your Directory send $1.00 to: 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington 5, D. C 
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PICNIC 


Finest in The World 
for The World's 


Greatest Athletes 


Durable and firm. Comfortably seats 8 persons. 
Easy access—no straddling of or climbing over 
supports. Easily dismantled for compact storage. 


INlustrated : WELLS Picnic Table No. TP72. 
W 1 frames of 15%” OD heavy steel tubing 
and seats of 2” x 10” nominal Sater tter’ marine 
spar treated Douglas fir. 72” long 
Top 29” wide. Weight 186 Ibs 





6880 Troost Avenue (P.O. Box 192) 
North HOLLYWOOD, California 
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a Carl Rh. Boz nksi Da 
recently in Torrington 


was proclaimed 
flonnecticut, in 
honor of the city recreation 
‘pp 
mayor for the da Vr. Bozenski also 
received the “Man of the Year 
from the Torrington Probus Club at a 
colorful and iispiriny 


program 
director, who was ynted honorary 


award 


testimonial din 


ner which featured, as part of the pro 


gram, a skit portrayi several events 


in Carls life——with the ippearance of 
influ 
ireet W ildo 
kngland Dis 
of the 


many who 
enced his life and his « 


Hainsworth, NRA 


trict representative who was 


acqu dntances 


qotit 
uest speakers at the dinner 
that it 


gentleman 


was a vreat tribute to “a true 
dedicated 
leader.” Torrington’s famed Christmas 
Village (Recreation. November 1949) 
and Community Halloween Party (Ree 
REATION, September 1952) are 
the many 

initiated by Mr. Bozenski 
ition de partment 


and recreation 


two of 


outstands innual events 


I 
since Tis ip 


pointment to the reere 
in 1939, 


@ Rex Settlemire. city recreation direc 
education director of 

Ohio, was 
of the Year 


trophy for the small business division 


tor, and physic al 
the public 
awarded the coveted “Boss 


schor Is | ma 


ma Jaycees 
Settlemire’s 


ind 


The award, given by the I 
was in recognition of Mr 


outstanding leadership contribu 


tion to the city during the past yeal 


@ Frederic R. Mann, commissioner of 
recreation in Philadelphia who is prom 
inent in business, cultural and philan 
thropie endeavors, has designated the 
Frederic R. Mann Chair 
at Brandeis University in 

Massachusetts, in memory of 
Kappell. Mr. Mann was the 

Mr. Kappell. a ruished 
pianist who was killed in a plane acei 
dent in October 1953 
home from an int 
tour. 


In perpetuity, 
Waltham. 

William 
patron ol 
distin young 
while enroute 


rnational concert 


= George R. Cronk 
ance man and former city councilman, 


prominent insur 


has been named a member of the Los 
Angeles City Recreation and Park Com 
mission. He Los Angeles’ 
“elder statesman.” Robert L. Burns who 
retired recently. Other members of the 


succeeds 


—People 











commission are Maurie Luxford, presi- 
dent. Mrs. Rollin Brown. vice-president, 
Virs. William J. Wilson and Larry Nor- 


man. 


@ George T. Wilson, the Lapham Ree- 
reation District director of the Milwau- 
kee Department of Municipal Recrea- 
Adult 
nominated as the recipient of a Fellow- 
ship for 1954-55 by the University of 
Indiana School of Health, Physical Ed- 
Mr. Wilson 
has been granted a sabbatical leave of 
absence for the Fellowship which will 
enable him to complete the work on his 


tion and I.ducation, has been 


, 
ucation and Recreation. 


doctorate in recreation. 

@ Mr. Thomas S. Yukie has been given 
a three-month leave of absence from his 
position, recreation director of Union 
Free School District 25, 
New York. under a grant awarded him 
by the kducational Exchange Division 
of the United States State Department 
to aid youth agencies and leaders in 
Western Berlin. 


Levittown, 


@ The distaff side gains another execu- 
live position with the promotion of 
Miss Dorothy Sullivan to superintend- 
ent of recreation in Augusta, Georgia. 
Miss Sullivan has been a staff member 
of the recreation department in this city 
of over 100,000 for many years. 

@ Mrs. Margaret Stabler Miller. who 
has been director of the South Ballti- 
more Recreation Center since 1939, re 
tired recently after thirty-five years in 
the recreation and physical education 
fields. Her training in these fields in- 
cluded courses offered by the NRA, the 
University of Maryland, Harvard sum- 
mer school, and Western Maryland. Het 
various her first 
playground position in 1918, have been 
throughout Maryland. Mrs. Miller is 


spending her time now at her home in 
York, Pennsylvania. 


assignments. since 


@ Another recent retiree is Mrs. Louise 
Hewitt, director of the Kaimuki Com- 
munity Center in’ Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Mrs. Hewitt. who was born in Michigan 
and received her education there and at 
the University of Hawaii, has spent 
more than twenty years at the Kaimuki 


center. She plans lo spend her retire- 
ment at her home in lovely Hookena. 
Hawaii. 


@ At the annual meeting of the Recrea 
tion Council of Greater Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Canada, was 
reported on efforts to have a civic ree- 
reation Commission created for the Vic- 
toria district. It was also reported that 
the school board for the district has 
with a “Home Play 


by permitting regis 


progress 


agreed to assist 


vround Contest’ 
tration of home playgrounds with the 
teachers. A campaign for 
more playgrounds will be started this 


‘ lassroom 


New oflicers of the council who 
were elected at this meeting are H. F. 
Ketchell. president. Dr. Henrietta’ R. 
Anderson. honorary secretary, and Mrs 
VI. Broadley, treasurer. 


spel hie. 


Puppeteers Meet 


From June 23 through June 26. 1954. 
Dartmouth College is playing host to 
the Puppeteers of America. Hundreds 
of professional puppeteers and puppet 
enthusiasts from all over the country 
will gather on the Dartmouth campus in 
New Hampshire, for their 
National Puppetry Festival. This an- 
nual fiesta, initiated in 1936 by the 
late Paul MePharlin, an internationally 
known American puppeteer and schol- 
ar, is truly unique. For four days pro- 
fessional and amateur puppeteers will 
some of the best the American 
Puppet Theatre has to offer. The prox- 
of Dartmouth to the Canadian 


Hanover, 


enyoy 


imity 
border will enable a large contingent 
of Canadian puppeteers to join their 
American fellows in the fun and the 
exchange of puppet know-how, and give 
the Festival an international coloring. 

The Festival will be followed by an 
eight day Puppetry Institute, which will 
offer: (1) basic course in puppet mak- 
(2) variety 
creative 


ing and show production; 
and trick puppetry; and (3) 
puppetry for advanced puppeteers, art 
and the creatively inclined. 

Kveryone is welcome to the Festival: 
however, the Institute is limited to fifty 
people. Information on registration, 
accommodations, fees, and other details 
may be obtained by writing to Basil 
Milovsoroff, Chairman of the National 
Puppetry Festival, Norwich, Vermont. 


teachers, 
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ee ee ee ee ee Se ee 
“PLAY SAFE’ — BE SURE IT'S A 


What makes cancer FLEX] SWING SEAT 


marked ‘‘FLEXI'’ 


MAN’S CRUELEST ENEMY? $3.95 


(Factory) 





FPTFTF 


FTTF 


cant Kil Ul thicreallu 


VOT CANCER, Yet, if nothing is done 
million living Americans are destined t 


lie of cancer . . . 230,000 of them 


year. CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIPMENT, INC. 
Playground & Gymnasium Consultonts 


P. O. 474 Highland Park, tll. 


TUVUeUTT TTT 


SOME diseases reveal their beginnings by 








pain or fever or shock. Not cancer. It 





tarts silently, secretly, and too often 





Source Materials 


preads rapidly 


coc || ay fro BASKETBALL 


FRPTTTT 


sti i cis td 


for Teaching Dance 


we n and children, the old and the 
{AHPER Dance Public ation sieanies < cided . = 


young. If nothing is done, one American 


in five will be stricken with cancer STEEL 


OMETHING CAN BE DONE. You can strike 
back at this cruel killer witha really gen CHAIN 
crous giltto the American Cancer Societs 

Your money 1 ’ tly needed—tftor re N 
earch, for education, for clini and ETS 
facilities. Please make ita really BIG wift! The Only Net 


GUARANTEED 
for 3 YEARS! 


Cancer outdoors of indoors . Send for Free Catalog 
’ JAYEFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY co. 
ae Cee Sw Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms — $1.00; 


TTTTF 


FTTTTTT 


Volume I1—Folk, Square, and 
Social Dance — $1.00. 


Selected lists of recordings, 
niano music, books, articles 


TTTTT 
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TRADE MARK @EG 
© 8.paT ofr 


Costume Cues 


ed by Frances Bascom and 
of the Dance Re 
tree, AAHPER Sec- 


24 pages, 50c. 


MAKES SHOWERS AND SWIMMING POOLS 
SPARKLING CLEAN! 


At last there is a cleaner that actually removes algae, lime formations, rust and 
other stains which detract so much from the appearance and 

sanitary conditions of your pool. 

Just sprinkle Saf-T-Klenz on damp surface, mop lightly 

and rinse with clear water. There’s no hard rubbing, your swimming 

pools and showers will be sparkling clean in a fraction of 


Recreation 
Bibliography 
Rev. Ed. 76 pp. $1.00 


ANNOTATED RECREATION 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


the time needed when using ordinary cleaners. 
Saf-T-Klenz is harmless to hands, clothing, floors and drains, leaves no 


; er : ~ unpleasi ‘ i ize i i red « 
Sailing, 35e. Boating, 25¢. pleasant odor— minimizes conditions that breed and 


, < spread infectious germs. 
Canoeing, 25c. Paddle Board, 10c. a on oe 


Free sample and literature on request 





Order from 


BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
719 SUPERIOR STREET TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
[) Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
Heavru, Pruysicat Epucation 
} Please send quantit “s. 
AND RECREATION | a oe ne ee 


1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


City & State 
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Storage and Carrying Trucks 


Church 


announced 


The Monroe Company, 18] 
Street, Colfax. 
the introduction of 


low i has 
i new line of trucks 
for carrying folding tables and chairs 


The trucks. 


Storage 


termed — the : Pransport 


series, are of electrically 
welded. all steel const! uction | quipped 
they 
direction and 
turned in a cirel slightly 
than the length of the truck. By 
these trucks, folding tables and chairs 


r\ 


with four swivel castors may be 


moved in any may be 


only greater 


using 








may be stored under stages and in other 
small spaces. Write to the company. at 
the address above 
then 


items. 


piven reque sting 


latest catalog on these and other 


Sports Lighting Bulletins 


A new seven-page bulletin on sports 
lighting has been announced as avail 
able from the General Electric Com 
pany, Schenectady 5. New York. Desig 
nated GEA-0007, the new bulletin: pir 
tures well-planned lighting in football. 
baseball, basketball other 


and the numerous benefits of 


golf, and 
sports; 
night sports are outlined. 

The company also offers a manual 
Bulletin GET-128 


lighting plans designed to assist a com 


of « omplete flood 


munity or organization to set up sports 
lighting facilities 


Projection Room Fire Shutters 


The Best) Devices Company, [ne 
10921 Briggs Road, Cleveland 11. Ohio. 
new line of porthole fire 
both 


proper tion 


announces a 
shutters for and outdoor 


Phes« fire 


indoor 
movie rooms 
shutters prevent the spread of smoke 
and fire destruction starting in the pro 
jection room. 

Best Porthole Fire 
state and city 
gravity doors or shutters are required 


Shutters meet all 


inspection laws where 
for projection room operation in pub 


lic buildings, auditoriums, and so on 


When writing to these manufacturers, please mention RECREATION 


Four 
picture and stereopticon port, the ob- 


types--for the picture port, the 
servation port, and the spotlight port 
are available. 

Kach shutter consists of a frame that 
provides a quick “over-port” wall 
mounting installation. The synchron- 
ized, simultaneous closing of all the fire 
shutters in the projection room is 
achieved with the control bar which is 
semi-automatic in operation. Action oc- 
curs at the flick of the emergency re- 
lease. When projection room tempera- 
ture reaches 160° the fuse lengths part. 
causing the automatic release of the fire 
shutter. 


Marking Device 


A new marking device. called the 
Magic Marker. writes with a felt nib, 
makes lines of varied widths from pen- 
stroke to brush-stroke size. and comes 
in the six primary colors plus black, 
brown and white. Usuable on any sur- 
face and it i 
ideal for marking and labeling wood. 
fabrics, paper, composition board, 


porous non-porous——it Is 


leather, plastics, metals, asbestos, glass. 


rubber. films and ceramics; and_ its 
markings are completely wearproof and 
waterproof, The ink dries as fast as you 


4 


write and is impervious to 


«wr . 7 
am 
cold. Speedry Products, Ine.. 91-31 
12st Street. Richmond Hill 18. New 
York, manufactures this product which 
will prove a boon for marking various 
recreation equipment, 


Terminals for Model Railroads 


Model railroaders, 
craftsmen who need to make better wire 
connections and quicker contacts on 
terminals, should be interested in the 
Nu-Way Snap Terminals. These have 
heen adapted to fasten wires to the 
transformer posts and to several term- 
inals on top of each other for multiple 
Others can be added or 


hobbyists. and 


connections. 


pyramided if desired. They may be 
taken off quickly and save the wire from 
becoming unraveled and strandy. The 
wires are secured by clamping the term- 
inal prongs over the stripped wire and 
soldering them, if desired. John Mar- 
shall Associates, Inc.. Box 2463. Bridge- 


port 8, Connecticut. 


Gold Embossing Pen Set 


A new, inexpensive electric stylist 
pen set, announced by Osborn Brothers 
Supply Company, 223 West Jackson 
Soulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois, enables 
anyone to imprint monograms, signa- 


tures. designs or lettering. in’ bright, 
lustrous gold. on leather goods. cloth, 
silk, paper, and so on. The Osbro Gold 
Stylist Pen Set consists of an electric 
ball-point pen to which is attached an 
eight-foot cord with plug-in for any AC 
outlet. A smail cylindrical condenser is 
located along the cord. A roll of gold 
paper is included with each set. 

In use, the article to be imprinted is 
placed on a table or flat surface. a strip 
of gold paper is placed over the area 
where the imprinting is desired. The 
pen unit is plugged into an electric out- 
let and allowed to heat for a few sec- 
onds. and then, by writing or drawing 
the design on the paper, the gold is 
transferred to the article. 


Music Writer 
The Dri-flo Music Writer for those 


who make their own notations and cor- 
rections on sheet music and so forth 
resembles a large fountain pen, but is 
described by its manufacturer as “not 
a pen, nota brush, but a combination of 
both.” The sper ially treated. porous, 
felt tip has the strength and line control 
of a pencil or pen. The line is smooth, 
does not blot or skip, is easily variable 
in width. Dri-flo, 642 East Ten Mile 
Road, Hazel Park, Michigan. 
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TENNIS FOR TEACHERS AL 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp... . $4.00 MENT EK 
MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES—Thie WE 
book es stroke mechanics and strat 3 8 h L H 
meth de f r handling large tment of po Ree as HEA if 


luded are 73 action photos and dia MMAY a 


ial Tennis Rules; graphic wall chart 
ches — 
ee eee Pn . pe» 
TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR \ 
1 handbook for players, 109 pp... . $2.00 MA \ ToT 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE —-This 
ei ® handbook gives simple directions 
for lea g the nine tennis strokes and improving 
t strategy in both singles and doubles 
tos and strations that show how 


a s play their shots 


Tennis Fundamentals Chart 
4 wall chart, 18” by 25”, with 18 sketches 


$1.00 


poy MENTAL PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


serve, volley, foot 
acement of shots Complete line of playground, 


r paper, excellent for il | N ESS home, playschool play devices 
a 


nd for books or chart on approval: H. I. BURKE ° 
er, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. coal EXCLUSIVES Write for 
<a oa = —J * HOBBY -HORSE special literature cat- 


* GLIDER 
ice list k- 
© CLIMB-A alog, price list, boo 


It's PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK time! ROUND ot “renning Yeu 


Playground of spec 























YOU voted for all 12 issues at one time 
fications 


YOU selected the topics! YOU sent us your ideas! 


YOU asked to have it EARLY!—So—herte it 1s! 
et of 12 issues %& The twelve most popular topics 


Available—May 1, 1954 
Price—$2.50 ($2.00 Page — EARLY! THE J. E. BURKE 
For Every Playground ° For Every Playground Leader PLAYOROGS co. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y BOX 986, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 














For Your Summer Planning 


Back issues of Recreation for April, May and June 
1952 and April, May and June 1953, containing a 
wealth of summer program ideas. are available in lots 


of five, ten, or twenty copies of the same issue at a 


speci il price, 
I: ive coples Ten copies......82.50 


Twenty copies .... $4.50 


\n excellent source of material for the new recreation Ti 
workers, summer playground leaders, student leaders, ‘ps 
volunteers, on your staff. 
® 


The supply is limited, so ORDER NOW! * 
Sports Equipment 








RECREATION MAGAZINE, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 
Please send me the Recreation issues in the quantities 

I have checked. 

APRIL ‘52 5 @ $1.40 10 @ $2.50 20 @ $4.50 

MAY ‘52 (@ $1.4( 10 @ $2.50 20 @ $4.50 

JUNE ‘52 (@ $1.40 10 @ $2.50 20 @ $4.50 

APRIL '53 (@ $1.40 10 @ $2.50 20 @ $4.50 

MAY ‘53 @ $1.40 10 @ $2.50 20 @ $4.50 

JUNE ‘53 (@ $1.40 10 @ $2.50 20 @ $4.50 


Name 
Addre 
City 
CINCINNATI - CHICAGO - NEW YORK: LOS ANGELES 


sill 


; or Enclosed 


f------------------ 
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Books Received 





us IN HEALTH 
AND 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLE 
EpucaTIONn, PuysicaL EDUCATION 
RECREATION, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1201— 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 136. Paper 
$2.00, cloth $2.50. 

fuk Facts, W. A. Chal 

Stanford Univer 

Cal. Pp. 160 


Deatu VALLEY 
fant. 
sity 
$1.50. 

Doncers Way To Piay BaseBacy. Tt 
Al Campanis. KE. P. Dutton & Co. 
Ine., New York 10. Pp. 256. 

Kaminy Book or GAMES AND SPORTS 
THe, Helen Joseph Popular Me 
chanics Pres 1M) Kast Ontario 
Street. Chicago Il. Ill Pp 189 
$2.95. 

Secret, The, H. A. Murray 
Emerson Books, Ine... 251 West LOth 
Street. New York 1] Pp. 142. $2.50 

How To Restore ANTIQUE AND CLAS 
sic Cars. Popular Mechanics Press 
Chicago 11. Ul. Pp. 190 

METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, School 
and Community Activities. Edited by 
Charles A. Bucher The C. V. Mos 
by Co., St. Louis 3. Mo. Pp. 423. 


teprinte d 


Press. Standford 


BIOS 


Gout 


$9 95 


PHYSICAI 


RECREATION: TEXT AND READINGS 
Charles K. Brightbill and Harold D. 
Meyer. Prentice-Hall, Ine New 
York 11. Pp. 41. 86.35 





Pamphlets 








Boys Cius Butitpinc, PLANNING AND 
Construction. Building Service, 
Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 34, $1.00. 

CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE AMERICAN 
Society. First Part, Pp. 24. Second 
Part, Pp. 30. The Advertising Coun 
cil, Inc., 25 West 45th Street. New 
York 36. $.40 each 

Cuiip’s Book oF Sewinc, Jane Chap 
man. Pp. 65. $.20,. Fisuinc In Fresi 
Water, Richard Salmon. Pp. 31. 
FuN FoR THE FAMILY, Stanley Pash- 
ko. Pp. 30. Ler’s Go Hunting. Ed 
ited by Raymond R. Camp. Pp. 30. 
More Fun witn Your CAMERA, Nor- 
ris Harkness. Pp. 31. Revax, Leon- 
ard M. Leonard. Pp. 30. Birk & Co., 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
$.15 each. Available to clubs and 


254 


recreation groups at quantity prices. 

Fisuinc in Maine, John C. Page, Jr. 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau, 3 
St. John Street. Portland. Pp. ae. 
Free. 

Fok Dance Guiwe. Fourth Annual 
Edition. Box 342. Cooper Station. 
New York 3. Pp. 16. $.50. 

INSTRUCTING ‘TRAINERS OF 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
Mth Street. New York 17. 


$.50. 


JEADERS, 
5 East 


ATHLETICS: PROBLEMS AND 
Poxicies., Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 120] Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 116. $1.00. 

SHARING Is Fun. (Proje ts booklet for 

Helen Diehl Olds. Kois- 
nonia Foundation, Pikesville Box 
130, Md. Pp. 39. $.25 
each. Per hundred $.20, plus postage. 

SixrH ANNUAL Report, 1952-1953: 
RECREATION IN CALIFORNIA. State of 


SCHOOL 


children. ) 


Baltimore, 


California Recreation Commission, 
(21 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, 
Cal. Pp. 123. Free. 

SINGING CaLier, THe. (A book on the 
square dance with calls and music. ) 
Collected and Arranged by Ann Hast 
ings Chase. Association Press, New 
York 17. $1.50 

SRA 1954 Caratoc: EpucATIONAL Ept- 
rion. Science Research Associates. 
»7 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 
Pp. 77. Free. 

Tuirty Contras Frome New ENGLAND. 
(Collection of descriptions and timed 
calls.) Dudley T. Briggs, Burlington, 
Mass. Pp. 77. $1.50. 

luis We Beuieve Anoutr Epucarion. 
(Statement concerning education in 
America.) National Assoc. of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 49th Street, New 
York 20, Pp. 32. Free. 

Poo. 


TRENDS IN SWIMMING DESIGN. 


Elgin-Refinite, Elgin Softener Corp.. 

Elgin, Hl. Pp. 19. Free. 

Wat EpucationaL TV Orrers You, 
Jack Mabley. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 


16. Pp. 28. $.25. 





Magazines 








Beacu AND Poot, February 1954 

Why Emphasize Aquatics? Gordon 
Bennett. 

Artificial Ice Skating Rinks, Terry 
Mitchell. 

Design Portfolio: Selecting Size of 
Gravity Filters. 

An Iron Curtain Swimming Pool, 
Tom Lantz. 


PARKS AND RECREATION, February 1954 
Individual Identity for Parks, C. E. 
Hammond. 
Park MAINTENANCE, February 1954 
Annual Swimming Pool Issue. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you are planning to move, 
notify us at least thirty days be- 
fore the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect, if pos- 
sible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. 
Send both your old and new ad- 
dresses by letter, card or post 
office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 
315 FourtH AVENUE 
New York 10, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra 
postage. Duplicate copies cannot 


be sent. 
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new 
Publications 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


The Conservation Yearbook 1953 


Kdited by Erle Kauffman. 
Yearbook, 1740 
\ ishington ©. ID . 


The Con- 
K Street, 
Pp. 320. 


servation 
N.W 


So) 


This second and enlarged edition of 
The (onsen? 
wealth of up-to-date 
ill phase s 


soil and water. forests and forest prod 


ation Zz trhool, contains a 
facts and figures 
relating to ol conservation 
the range 
It in- 
five 


Idlife and. fisheries. 
parks and the 


directory of 


ucts. W 
lands wilderness. 
cludes a more than 
hundred conservation organizations. a 
list of the nation’s three thousand soil 


districts) with essential 


conservation 
facts aly 
than five hundred legislators, planners, 


yut each. and the names of more 


writers and other key persons related to 
the field of conservation. One section 
is devoted to a full roster of the national 
parks with a brief dese ription of each 
and the names of the operating person- 
similar information with ref- 
wildlife 


areas, state parks and state forests. 


nel: also 


erence to refuges. wilderness 

This publication, which represents an 
unusual degree of cooperation on the 
i large number of officials and 


iffords a 


part ol 


citizens valuable reference 


SOoOuUTCE 


How to Help the Shut-in Child 


Margery D. MeMullin. FE. P. Dutton 
and ¢ ompany, Incorporated, New York 
10. Pp. 192: $2.75. 


Here is a simple. informal listing of 
313 tested suggestions for helping and 
encouraging the permanently bedrid- 
den or homebound child. The ideas are 
well-organized under chapter classifica- 
tions, Life in Bed (ways to 
make the child comfortable and happy) ; 
Toys and Playthings: Gifts a Child Can 
Make; Shopping Hints: Hobbies and 
Occupations; and so on. 

While written primarily for 
about children, many of the suggestions 


Su¢ h as: 


and 


Aprit 1954 


can easily be applied to adults bedrid- 
den at home or in the hospital, lus 
trations by Paul Galdone add to the at- 
tractive appearance of this useful little 


book. 


Guide to the Appalachian Trail 
in Maine 

The Appalachian Trail Conference, 

1916 Sunderland Place, N.W.. Wash- 


ington 6, D.C. Pp. 450. $2.50. 


This. the 


fascinating 


fifth edition of one of the 
Appalachian Trail guides, 
is not merely the fourth edition brought 
up to date, for many sections have been 
completely re-written. It) contains a 
complete description of the 269 miles 
of the trail in Maine, including eight 
detailed maps, and: Part 1. General In- 
formation: Part II], The Appalachian 
Trail and Side Trails: Part IV, General 
Articles. The Katandin Seetion (Part 
IT) is volume 
(1952: This 


edition lists the lean-tos and campsites 


issued in a 


228 pp.. 2 maps, $1.25). 


separate 


along the trail, outlines camping regu- 
infor 
loose-leaf format. 


lations, and all other necessary 


mation. In the new 
sections and maps can be conveniently 
removed as required for use. It is sug- 
gested that, for their protection, an espe- 
cially prepared waterproof, transparent 
map case be carried. (These are avail- 
able for $.85 postpaid, from The Maine 
Trail Club, Augusta, 
This volume also has much to 


Appalachian 
Maine.) 


offer to the armchair traveler. 


The Official Li'l Abner Square 
Dance Handbook 


Fred Leifer. National Dance Club of 
America, 1583 East 98th Street, Brook- 
lvn 36, New York. Pp. 122. $.35. 


Steps, calls, games, music and some 
profit-making ideas for callers have 
been gathered together and published in 
this paper covered, pocket-size book- 


let. In collecting and presenting this 
material, the author has done two good 
things. He has put together a variety of 
simple dances — well explained, in an in- 
expensive edition: and he has ine luded 
easy arrangements of the tunes to he 
Also they are well illustrated. He 


has, however, gone overboard in giving 


used. 


them a popular slant, and has sacrifi ed 
in so doing. 

The smoothness and beauty of pat 
tern in square dancing have not been 
sufliciently emphasized, Unfortunately, 
too, the poor quality of paper used in 
the publication gives it an unnecessarily 
cheap look. However, as we all know, 
you “ean’t judge a book by its cover.” 


Care and Breeding of Budgies 


Cyril H. Rogers. Dover Publications, 
Incorporated, New York 19. Ip. 93. 
Cloth $1.75: paper 8.05. 


If you want to start an aviary, or go 
into the breeding of shell parrakeets in 
a smaller way. this new booklet is filled 


Almost all 


advice centers about breeding proe eed 


with helpful information. 


ures and deseriptions of coloring vari 
ations of this type of bird. Only a few 
at the end are devoted to such 


matters as ailments and their treatment, 


pages 


training and exhibiting. Lists of refer- 
ences and of sources of supply are 
given: and it is interesting to learn that 
there are a number of Budgerigar socie 
ties, including state organizations in 


New Jersey. Massachusetts and Michi 


gan. 


New Games for “Tween-Agers 


Allan A. Maefarlan. Association 
New York  @ Pp. Sl. S300). 


Allan Marfarlan has managed a fresh 


and new collection of novel games in 


Press, 


this book, through the inclusion of se- 
lections from various countries of the 
world, the adapting of old favorites, and 
the addition of originals invented by 
himself. In fact, the first chapter deals 
with “The Art of Directing, Adapting, 
* The material, 
directed to leaders, parents, counselors, 


and Inventing Games. 


is classified according to age 


ee groups to 


show the greatest general appeal of each 
game. All games have been tested and 
approved: and they are unique in that 
almost all of them can be played by 
boys and girls together. Most of them 
need only such gear or equipment as can 
be found in any home, play center or 
camp. Many, such as Save the Goldfish, 
Animal Racing, and so on, can be 
adapted to numbers and space. Illus- 
trations clarify the text. 
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COMING EVENTS 
1954 


Now the golden Moon aloft Till April starts, and calls around 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft And lightly o’er the living scene 
She woos the tardy Spring: Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 


From “Ode on the Pleasure Arising from Vicissitude” by Thomas Gray 


April 


a Faster and Passover, two great religious festivals. will be joyously celebrated in communities throughout the 
“** world this month. Children by the thousands will attend parties and play tricks to the gay shouts of “April 
Fool”; and the rope-jumpers. top-spinners, kite-flyers, and marble-shooters will once again take their place in the 
sun. It is also the month of hobbies a good time to have displays and exhibits and to feature some of these 
special activitic 
i April Fools Day 12 Founding of the Playground Associa- 
1-7 National Conservation Week tion of America in Washington, D. C., 
1-10 National Laugh Week 1906 
1-30 Cancer Control Month 14 Pan American Day 
1-30 National Hobby Month: 18 Faster 

1-7 National Arts and Crafts Week 18-24 National Garden Week 

8-15 National Model Building Week 18-25 Passover 

16-23 National Gardening Week 24-30 Boys and Girls Week 

24-30 National Photographie Week 25-May 1 United States-Canada Good Will Week 

Army Day 26-May2 = National Coin Week 

Pan American Week 


May 


f. From May Day with its customary flower-filled baskets left on doorstens and gav dances —right on through 


we Memorial Day. this month offers occasions for special planning. Armed Forces Day and Musie Week both 


offer excellent opportunities for community-wide cooperative observances. Citizenshin Day. May Fellowship Day 
(to promote local community interdenominational understanding). and Letters from America Week (for the pur- 
pose of making person-to-nerson efforts, through letters sent abroad, to combat distortion and false propaganda 
thout life in the United States), give reereational leaders a golden chance to plan activities encouraging local 


national, and internation:) understanding 
| Mav Day 9 Mother’s Day 
l Child Health Day 10-16 Armed Forces Week 
1-8 American Camp Week 12 National Hospital Day 
1-31 United Defense Fund Month 15 Armed Forces Day 
1-31 United Cerebral Palsy Month 16 Citizenship Day (1 Am An American 
2-8 Mental Health Week Day) 
2-8 Be Kind to Animals Week 17-23 Letters from America Week 
2-9 National Musie Week 18-24 World Trade Week 
2-9 National Family Week 20-June 20 Father-Child Month 
7 May Fellowship Day 22 National Maritime Day 
x V-E Day 23 National 4-H Sunday 


June 


f June does not contain the number and variety of holiday occasions that the previous two months did: how- 

ever, it is just as well. for the children will be leaving the schoolhouses and swarming to the playgrounds 
and camps. the parks and the swimming pools: and recreation leaders will be swinging into the busy summer 
season. On playgrounds everywhere preparations will be going ahead for the celebration of Joseph Lee Day on 


July 30 
6 International Shut-Ins Day 16-23 National 4-H Club Camp 
6 Son's Day 20 Father’s Day 
13 Children’s Day 20-26 National Swim for Health Week 
13-19 National Flag Week 21 First Day of Summer 
14 Flag Day 
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Recreation Leadership Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


April and May, 1954 


Heren M. Dauncry Yakima, Washington kd Putnam, Reereation Director 
Recreation April 6-9 


Boise, Idaho W. ok. Everts, Director of Recreation, Civ Hall 
April 12-15 


kl Paso, Texas Robert Shipp, Supermtendent of Recreation, Washing 
May 10-13 


\nnk Livineston Manchester, Georgia (. \. Blankenship, Callaway Mills Company 
Social Reereation \pril +8 
Milstead, Georgia James F. Snider, Callaway Mills Company 


April 12-15 


Western Zone Recreation Franklin J. J. Diemer, Tonawanda Town Recreation Director, 116 
Workshop Southwood Drive, Kenmore, New York 
May 7 and & 


VILDRED SCANLON Pasadena, California bh. bk. Bignell, Director of Recreation, Pasadena Recreation Depart 
Rectal Recreation April 5-8 ment, I5OL Rast Villa Street 

Salt Lake County, Ute Paul S. Rose, Superintendent, Salt Lake County Reereation De 
April 12-15 partment, SI77 South State Street, Murray 


Hammond, Indiana lohn N. Higgins, Recreation Director, Board of Parks and Reerea 
April 27-30 lion 


Fayette County, Kentucky John bk. Gettler, Fayette County Playground and Reereation Board, 
May 3-6 100 Lafayette Drive, Lexington 


Galesburg, Hlineis Vins Rav VM. Brown, Program Chairman, Girl Seout Council 


May 10-15 


Missourt Reereation Workshop | Robert L. Black Community Reereation \ssistunt, Missouri Division 
May 29 June 1 ef Resources and De velopime nt, Jefferson Building, Jeflerson City 


Grack WALKER (Charlotte, North Carolina Mrs. Rosalie FL Wyatt, Supervisor, Mecklenburg County Board of 
Creative Recreation April 5-8 hilueation 
PRANK A. STAPLE Boise, Idaho Wook. kverts, Director of Reereation, City Hall 
fornagened pe April 19-29 
Rockford, Hlineis Hal Mover, Executive Dines tor, Ken Rock Community Cents r, 200 
May 10-20 Bildahl Street 


Mi-sourt Recreation Workshop Robert L. Black Community Recreation Assistant, Missouri Division 
May 29-June 4 of Resources and Development, Jeflerson Building, Jeflerson City 


igsten will attend the NRA New England District Conference at Falmouth. Massachusett<, Mav 11-14 and the No “ 
Recreation Society Meeting, at Long Beach, New York. April 28 and 30 


it training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend 
s to location of the institute, contents of course, registration procedure, and the like, communicate with the “ponsar 
is listed above 
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Fingers to hold 


Who wants to walk alone when Daddy's hand is there to hold? 
Makes a girl feel the same size as everybody. 

That's the way alllittle girls and boys need to feel_safe ina 
world of love where they can grow without fear. That's where 
the security we need begins—for every one of us. 


To build security for those we love—that is our common dream— 
a dream that can come true only in a country like America 
where every man and woman is free to work for it 

It is by taking care of our own that we also make America 
strong. For the strength of our country is simply the strength 
of each secure home joined to the security of another. 


Saving for security is easy! Here’s a 

“savings system that really works—the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in 
United States Savings Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your company’s 
pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as 
much as you wish. That money will be set 
aside for you before you even draw your 
pay. And automatically invested in Series 
“E” Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 

the Plan, in 9 years and & months you will 
have $2,137.30. For your sake, and your 


family’s, too, how about signing up today? 
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